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With the number of Hanpen’s Bazar which will be 
issued on June 4 our readers will receive a very beautiful 
fuahion plate in colors, showing a summer gown in French 
O gandic, suitable for a garden party, or any other occa- 
sion of Séte. 





Mesars Harpe & Brothers have made arrangements by 
which readers can obtain cut paper patterns of certain de 
signa tllustrated in the BAZAR Tio of the models in the 
present number are accompanied by cut patterns. Order 
, will 
The publishers cannot agree to mail 
patte rna in leas than three days after receipt of order Pat- 
terna cannot be exchanged if sent conformadbly to order 


coupon with information concerning the size, prices, ete 
be found on page 451 


_ next best thing to a big battle in which no one is 
killed is a big battle in which no one is killed on our 
That astonishing result was accomplished at Manila, 

and the world is still wondering at it, It is truly matter 

for the utmost astonishment; and though the conditions 
of the fight, the superior qualifications of the American 
forces, and Commodore Dewey's masterly management of 
his fleet would account for great discrepancy between our 
losses and those of the enemy, our getting off without the 
loss of a man was obviously a marvellous piece of good 
luck 

Our war news, so far, is as satisfactory as we could ex 
pect. If the Spanish were only reasonable people, and 
would realize when they are whipped, and let go when 
they are obviously overmatched and have had enough, 
we might hope for a speedy and satisfactory end to hostil 
ities. Sad to say, they are not reasonable at all, and 
though at this writing there is some talk of an early peace, 
they may insist upon hanging on everywhere until they 
are crippled and choked off by main force. The Spanish 
resistance at Manila was as heroic as it was hopeless and 
futile) Human courage could go no farther than it went 
in the case of some of the Spanish ships, which refused to 
surrender, and were sunk with all on board 


side 


Now we are all waiting for news of the descent of land 
forces upon Cuba, and the introduction of troops and sup- 
plies into that island. The news we want most to hear is 
that the calamities of war have begun to bring some mer- 
cies in their train. We want news that the starving re 
concentrados are being fed. It seems very long coming, 
that news; but that it would be long coming was an inev- 
itable consequence of a war for which our army was not 
ready. It seems probable that by far the greatest loss of 
life that results from this war will occur among the recon- 
centrados, who will have no actual part in the fighting. 


MEANWHILE there have been serious disturbances in 
both Spain and Italy. Our advices of what is going on in 
Spain are not very definite, but Sagasta’s government is 
tottering; all the larger Spanish cities are in a tumultuous 
condition; martial law prevails in most of them, and 
seems likely to be proclaimed throughout the peninsula. 
In [Italy popular disturbances have had exceedingly grave 
results, As a consequence of the bread riots at Milan on 
May 9 and 10 something like a thousand lives are reported 
to bave been lost, with a proportionately large number of 
rinters wounded, which makes this street fighting more 
calamitous in its results than the naval battle at Manila 
Meanwhile France and Great Britain are differing so seri- 
ously over a question of territory in West Africa that a clash 
of arms is greatly feared between them, and the rival as- 
piratiods of the four strong European powers to trading 
and territorial privileges in China make such a threatening 
outlook that prophets who predict a general European 
war find their forecasts more or less reflected in the in- 
creased rates demanded in London for marine insurance. 

Europe, however, knows well what war means and 
what it costs, and the influences that make for peace are 
enormously effective, and increase in proportion as peace 
is imperilled 


No small share of our attention has been given of late 
to the position of our militia regiments in relation to the 
President's call for volunteers. These regiments were 
not ordered as organizations in the government service, 
but some of them were invited to supply from their ranks 
officers and troops who were ready to volunteer as indi- 
viduals for two years’ service. This form of requisition 
had its good and its bad points, If regiments of the Na 
tional Guard had been ordered into service as complete 
organizations, many men would have gone with them 
whose obligations are so imperative that it is highly ex- 
pedient that they should stay at home. But, on the other 
hand, the call for individual volunteers, though it gave 
every man the chance to determine whether he ought to 
go or not, involved, or threatened to involve, to a certain 
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extent, the dismemberment of regiments, the members of 
some of which bad very strong reasons for wanting to 
preserve their organization and keep together. A con- 
flict of sentiments resulted, which has had some painful 
consequences. 

The Seventh Regiment of New York, though willing 
as an integral organization to perform any duty assigned 
it by Governor or President, declined to volunteer as 
individuals, and bas been much criticised. The Thir- 
teenth Regiment of Brooklyn was not only divided in its 
mind about volunteering, but, partly through a misap- 
prehension on the part of its officers and members, obeyed 
so inadequately an order of the Governor that it has been 
disbanded for disobedience. Accordingly there is great 
lamentation in Brooklyn, and a painful laceration of feel- 
ings has resulted, which seems not to have been wholly de- 
served. As long as there is a*great surplus of men eager 
to enlist, it is a pity that the force needed could not have 
been made up without these embarrassments; but the sit- 
uation has had its peculiar difficulties, and it may be that, 
on the whole, it has been managed as well as was possible. 


Apropos of bread riots in Europe, and of starvation in 
Cuba, and of war in hand and rumors of bigger wars that 
threaten, it is worth noting that on May 9 the price of 
wheat in New York rose to $1908 bushel. When we 
consider that a year ago the opinion that wheat might 
bring a dollar a bushel was thought to be rashly optimis- 
tic, itis easier to appreciate what an extraordinary advance 
has taken place. But the significance of the variations of 
the price of wheat is something that the uninitiated may 
easily mistake. *‘ Bulls” and ‘“ bears” and ‘‘ corners” 
and such things have much to do with it, and what wheat 
may be worth in May has very little to do with its price 
in June or July, when the new crop begins to find the 
market. The prospect of a European war may set all Eu. 
rope to hoarding grain. Still, we need not fear yet that 
we shall have to pay famine prices all summer for bread. 


CotongeL Toomas Wentworta Hieoernson, so well 
known to readers of the Bazar, does not forget in these 
times that his military title was won in war. In time of 
peace he is a man of peace, but in war-times he still shows 
the spirit of a soldier. He was one of three or four gen- 
tlemen who addressed the Harvard students in Cambridge 
the other night, after the meeting held to take action 
about making an appropriate gift to the cruiser Harvard 
(late New York). He said, as the Boston Transcript re 
ports him: 


Althongh we are now starting upon this war victoriously, let 
us remember that any day we may be thrown upon the defen- 
sive by a combination of European powers, and then our patriot- 
ism and resources will be tested to the utmost. Let no one 
persuade you that you are too young to go. A young and edu 
cated man makes the best kind of a soldier. The war has be- 
gun; whether it be right or wrong is no longer our concern. It 
is our war, and we must finish it, come what may 


All the colleges show an immense interest in the war, as 
is natural, and a good many college lads have managed to 
enlist. Perhaps among all the volunteers there may be 
as many as a thousand college undergraduates or new 
graduates—not a tithe of what there would be if there 
were more room. But as yet this is only a little war, 
and though we lack seasoned soldiers, with green troops 
the market is considerably overstocked. 


A very ladylike show of patriotism was that of Miss 
Helen Gould, of New York, whose check for $100,000, 
contributed towards the expenses of the war, has been sc- 
cepted by the Treasurer of the United States, and made a 
momentary bulge in Uncle Sam’s pocket. Miss Gould is 
a person of ready sympathies, as has been demonstrated 
once or twice before. 


THat reluctance to go abroad is not extreme and univer- 
sal among American families appears from the passenger 
list of the German steamship Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse, 
which left New York on May 10 with 1100 passengers, of 
whom 400 were saloon passengers. No doubt, since Com- 
modore Dewey's victory, there is increased confidence 
that the country will last through the summer, and is 
safe to leave. 


On May 7 the fund for the Lowell Memorial Park in 
Cambridge had reached $31,341, with $3660 still to be 
raised, and three weeks in which to raise it. Mr. W. A. 
Bullard, of Cambridge, is the treasurer. 


Tue existence of surplus moneys in many pockets, and 
the willingness of folks to pay very high prices for things 
that they don’t need, were illustrated once more on May 5, 
6, and 7, in London, at the sale of the Heckscher collec- 
tion of objets dart. Three hundred and twenty-four 
* objects” brought $323,525, an average of $1000 apiece, 
which the initiated say is the highest ever known. An 
enamelled snuff-box soli for $16,750; a watch that had 
belonged to Louis XTV. brought $5600. It was expected 
that our war, by keeping off American buyers, would in- 
duce low prices, but it didn’t, and the largest buyer among 
the dealers was a dealer from New York. 


Tae millincr and the carriage manufacturer will soon 
be at sword’s points. One or the other must give way— 
hats lowered or cabs heightened. No one can wear a hat 
with any peace of mind in any of the ordinary cabs; the 
best top feathers are destroyed. Few cab-owners have 
yet understood the danger which menaces them. At one 
stable the other day three new hunsoms were purchased, 
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and then the purchaser discovered, to his horror, that no 
lady wanted them. The tops were too low, and no hat 
was safe. 


Some most interesting war- books have been begun 
by men and women in different parts of the country. 
They contain everything of interest and value which 
bears upon the question, The messages of the President 
are there, the great speeches in Congress, the replies of 
Spain, any specially fine war verses, or any specially 
worthy newspaper discussions, Then there are portraits 
of the President, of distinguished Senators and conspic- 
uous Representatives, of Spanish officials, generals, and the 
royal family. There are, too, pictures of the Maine, and of 
the Spanish and American fleets ; maps of Cuba, of Flor- 
ida, and the Philippines. 

From day to day, in fact, the newspapers and magazines 
are followed, and the best accounts and illustrations 
clipped and pasted in, so that any one who has missed 
something in the recent developments can by consulting 
this book refresh his memory, while those of the follow- 
ing generation will have an invaluable history of a mo- 
mentous time. 

Of course pictures of Uncle Sam, that most delightful, 
benign, and unperturbed of amiable gentlemen, appear 
in many different lights, while the stars and stripes and 
the eagle float over the title-page. 


TuHeseE are the days in which the lives of the stokers 
assume a peculiar interest for us. Deep in the hold of 
the vessel, away from the contagious excitement of battle 
scenes, expecting no honor, looking for no reward, these 
men, in an atmosphere of tremendous heat, shovel coal 
without ceasing, and this while not knowing which way 
the battle above them is going, what the fierce jars to the 
vessel] may mean, whether carnage holds sway on deck, 
whether the ship is about to be surrendered, whether vic- 
tory reigns, or the next moment will send them to eter- 
nity. All their duty is to shovel; all their unsung glory 
will have been to have shovelled well. Were a panic to 
seize them, or a treacherous spirit, how much, for a space, 
would the captain's skill avail? And yet, the battle done, 
the heroes crowned, the sailors cheered, how many of us 
have a thought for the stokers, on whose tireless, monoto- 
nous shovelling the great work of the engines depended? 


Mr. Ricwarp MansFIeExD, in his new play, ‘‘ The First 
Violin,” tells a fairy-story to a child, in which an old wolf 
eats some little kids, only to be punished by having stones 
put in their places when he sleeps. The telling of this 


. story is one of the most charming things which Mr. Mans- 


field does, and in every part of the house during its re- 
cital the quick indrawn breath of a pleased excitement is 
heard. 

Nothing is more difficult to arrive at in any art than 
simplicity, and in no art does this simplicity seem so dif- 
ficult of attainment as in that which we see on the stage. 
The desire to create an impression, to make a meaning 
clear, leads constantly to that temptation which the actor 
who is the artist as constantly deplores—the desire to be 
individually prominent, and so to get out of the picture. 
Charles Dickens used to laugh at the actor, and there is a 
humorous short paper extant in which he gives a list of 
the things all actors inevitably do, like tapping a letter 
with the back of the hand before reading it, and the vari 
ous ways of addressing sovereigns, never seen anywhere 
except on ‘the boards.” 

It is the perfect simplicity of Mr. Mansfield’s art as he 
tells this story which makes it charm. 


Tue Women’s Rest Tour Association of Boston, of 
which Mrs. Julia Ward is president, and Mrs. James T. 
Fields an active member, has reached the sixth year of iis 
successful labors for the relief of tired workers. It has 
now 575 members, and its lodging list has grown to 2000 
addresses, 

The latest plan of the association is to provide ‘‘a Rest 
Tour lendiug-house” for the benefit of those of its mem- 
bers who desire it, the summer boarding-house and the 
farm-house not always having given them all that was 
necded in the way of quiet, independence, and the com 
fort of certain traditions in the way of living, the viola- 
tion of which mars the pleasure and profit of many a 
summer joyfully anticipated. 

‘*The plan,” to quote from the report of its promul 
gators,‘ is not one which includes a housekeeper or care- 
takers, whose salaries must be paid. The house, as we 
think of it, stands fully furnished and ready for occu- 
pancy. Any member, or party of members, who may take 
it—for three days, for a week, or for a month—simply re- 
ceive the key from the custodian, and treat the property as 
their own for the time agreed upon. When the time ex- 
pires, the place is left in the same condition in which the 
guests found it, and the key is returned for the next set 
who are to use the house, This system would never do, 
of course, in the case of the promiscuous renting of the 
house to any and all sorts of tenants; but the advantage 
of our scheme would be that in confining its use to the 
Rest Tour it would never ‘go out of the family,’ and 
any one of the association who took it could, 1 should 
hope, be trusted ‘to do as she would be done by.’ The 
house should be large enough for a party wishing to take 
a maid, but not too large for two or three persons who 
would take care of themselves. It should be furnished 
for regular housekeeping. be not too far away from a 
possible boarding-place, if its occupants prefer that mode 
of living rather than dining under their own roof-tree. It 
should be airy, comfortable, aud artistic, and at the same 
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time of the utmost simplicity, carefully thought out in 
every detail, and fitting in every particular the exact 
needs of the sort of people for whom it is built. For in 
this way only can housekeeping be made a pleasure and 
not a burden.” 

Much to the surprise of the secretary who read the 
proposition, one of the audience arose, and announcing 
that he had enjoyed many privileges from the association, 
begged it to accept a sum of $500, which he had been 
accumulating for its benefit. And then he described a 
lending - house already ih existence, on the coast of 
Maine, which for years has housed tired people, a key be- 
ing all that was necessary to gain admitiance to its per- 
fectly appointed interior. Other contributions to the 
proposed lending-house are asked for, and will no doubt 
be received. 

To possess a key to some such interior as that on the 
coast of Maine, and to be able to hand it to tired friends 
or strangers, has been a thwarted ambition of the writer of 
this paragraph, who now earnestly rejoices that other 
minds have been moved to work in directions where her 
own individual endeavor failed. 


——_—_—_ 
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ESTERDAY afternoon we took tea at Miss Davies's 

five-o’clock-tea rooms, in the Boulevard Haussmann. 
The place grows pret'ier and prettier. She now gives 
lunches as well as teas, which gives her an opportunity to 
add to an attractive corner a Chippendale dresser on which 
petite fours and all sorts of things charming in color are 
set out on blue Delft, among flowers and the daintiest of 
linen and Venetian Jace. I never knew any woman who 
knew better how to make practical use of artistic and 
feminine instincts than Miss Davies. 

As usual, the rooms were crowded with smart people, 
wearing no end of pretty frocks. Next us sat a woman 
in one of the new black satin coats—not a stitched tailor- 
made, as so many of them are, but a garment entirely of 
satin, corded, all the cords put in at regular intervals, so 
the effect was that of a ribbed material. It had a bolero 
back, and a front that came down in rounded tabs. The 
collar was high behind, and faced with white satin em- 
broidered with silver. She wore a front made of embroidery 
and turquoise-blue velvet, with loops of the velvet stand 
ing up high in the collar behind, She wore a black fea 
ther boa, and the most charming toque imaginable of 
black and turquoise blue, with the queer spangled quills 
that are so much worn now in turquoise spangled with 
black. 

With her was a young girl in gray flewrs de laine—the 
pretty material that has replaced the flewrs de velours of 
the winter, and that gives an effect of crépe de Chine 
without being as expensive. The skirt was made with a 
ruffle en forme. The waist had a surplice of white satin 
covered with lace and edged with a bouillonné, or litile puff, 
of white mousseline de soie. The sleeves were long, com 
ing quite over the hand, and were cut into battlemented 
squares, edged about with bouillonnés in white. The girl 
wore a charming hat of Esther Meyer's that is one of 
the most attractive models of the year, I think, in black 
velvet trimmed with peach blossoms—a little toquelike 
shape turned up high on one side, with carnations running 
over it. 








Another satin coat was corded in spaces and made with 
tiny basques cut into battlements. This was of blue satin, 
and it was finished with revers of the same, and a square 
collar of cream-colored piqué with insertions @ jour of 
lace. It was worn over a dress of blue and white checked 
wool; and these little checks are very much seen this 
spring, trimmed with narrow stitched bands of satin. I 
shall not undertake to describe any more skirts trimmed 
with the skaped flounce. Their forms are endless. The 
creators of costumes must have lain awake nights design- 
ing them, and the chic of the dress generally depends 





largely on the flare and shape of its ruffle. But the bodice 
of this blue and white check was extremely pretty. It 
had a yoke of cream-colored piqué with insertions, like 
the bolero. Over this was put on the body of the corsage 
of the stuff, very slightly bloused, and held in at the waist 
by a belt of blue satin, giving a long princesse effect in 
front, and passed through two steel buckles on the left 
side in the back. The blue and white check came up 
into a point in the middle of the yoke, and was stitched 
down all around on to the yoke with the satin bands. 
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Each side of the front was slashed, and fastened across 
with satin bands held by tiny steel ornaments. 


Two or three things I have noticed in the spring fash- 
ions, One is that, as I prophesied, no blue serges seem 
to be worn. An effort was made to lvwnch them, but 


withont success, and for the reasons 1 gave—that women 
abroad use their smart tailor-made gowns for every pur- 
pose, from shopping to visiting, and unless blue serge 
happens to be the rage, it is not suitable for making visits. 
Another thing is that princesse gowns are not nearly as 
They are too *‘ monu- 


much seen as one would imagine. 
mental,” one of the great 
dressmakers told me; too 
dowager-looking, I sup- 
pose we would say. An- 
other thing is that every 
other woman in Paris 
wears a gray or a black’ 
feather boa. 


Gray and Havana are 
decidedly the favorite col- 
ors seen. Havana and 
turquoise blue is a combi- 
nation that one sees re- 
peatedly, 2nd all sorts of 
little turquoise pins and 
buttons «1 clasps are 
used everywhere. At a 
fashionable reception to 
which we went the other 
day I should say that at 
least half the gowns were 
made upon the same 
theme, which I have al- 
ready outlined in the biue 
and white check. 

A Havana cloth had a 
little satin yoke, with the 
body of the blouse and 
the skirt trimmed with inch-wide bands of velvet of the 
same color—tone upon tone, asthe French say. ‘The vel- 
vet went crosswise, naturally, and formed epaulettes over 
the sleeves. A gray fleurs de laine had a little round 
tucked white satin yoke, and the body of the waist em- 
broidered in straw-colored silk in dainty lingerie points 
bordering white satin ribbons with embroidered dots be- 
tween the ribbons. Another Havana-colored dress was 
embroidered with ficelle in the same tone and fastened 
with turquoise buttons. 

One novelty that I must speak of is the yokes made 
of little ribbons, of which I have asked M. Loyso to draw 
an illustration. Both front and back views are given of 
it. The model is 
in gray fleurs de 
laine,\rimmed with 
linon, with a yoke 
of ribbons in blue 
and green plaid, 
which are doubled 
together, pleated in 
narrow side pleats, 
and then stitched 
on to the founda- 
tion. This model, 
you see, is evident- 
y intended for a 
tall person, us it 
would break up 
a short woman's 
waist into hopeless 
divisions, but I 
think you can geta 
good many ideas 
from it. The un- 
der-blouse is in 
linon, Jaid in fine 
lingerie pleats. 
The embroidery is 
oflinon. I should 
for myself make 
the yoke a little 
shorter and a little 
rounder, and the epaulettes shorter on the shoulders, The 
collar, too, I should prefer straight in front; but this little 
model makes a charming variation from the endless collars 
of this shape which one sees on every other gown. It was 
made by Sylvie & Jeanne Boni, in the Rue du Helder. 





The knot of velvet shows the sort of pretty finish that 
is given to nearly all the foulards, gauzes, and batistes 
of the year. Some sort of a knot at the back or left side 
finishes almost without exception the black velvet belt 
that is invariably put upon gowns of this sort. The 
simplest foulards often have the skirts trimmed with a 
shaped full bias ruffle, edged at top and bottom with a 
ruche of the same. Or they are trimmed with little ruches 
put on to simulate a ruffle or a polonaise, and edged with 
black velvet; or they have insertion put in in the same 
manner; and gauzes even have dotted muslin put in in 
place of the lace, or batiste embroideries shirred in the 
centre. 

A charming foulard at Ernest Raudnitz’s has a quaint 
black design wandering over a ground of rose passée. It 
is trimmed with ruffles bordered with a narrow black lace 
—a litile ruffle, then a narrow edge of white lace—and the 
corsuge has the litle yoke of which I have so much 
spoken, made in black dotted tulle over white. To this 
the corsage was attached to make the yoke round, and 
finished with a wide shirred ruffle trimmed with insertions 
and lace 

Mile. Sée has sketched a simple dress of gauze trimmed 
With insertion bordered with tiny ruffles of lace. Foulards 
and gauzes are often extremely elaborate, and no pen 
could describe the endless insertions, ruches, and so on 
With which they are decorated, and the manner in which 
these are put on. I have seen some very smart taffeta and 
China silk gowns, one of which was a mauve taffeta with 
a front formed of alternate crescents of shirred tulle over 
the mauve, and embroidery in mauve silk ou the taffeta, 
tone upon tone. The tulle had sprays of embroidery 
thrown over it, done in the tulle. And the result was 
very unusual and effective. 

KATHARINE DE Forest. 
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THE EXASPERATINGLY GOOD WOMAN, 


$:~ anybody be too good? Perhaps a man cannot be. 
But a woman may be too good, and certainly is some- 
times, at least for her own interest and advantage. This 
fact is not infrequently exemplified, and at first glance is 
ethically discouraging. We have all been taught to be- 
lieve that nothing can withstand goodness; that it must 
ultimately triumph over every form and degree of evil. 
This no doubt is generally true; but goodness, to be ef- 
fective, must be accompanied with insight and discretion. 
And extremely good women, it must be admitted, often 
fail to be either inseeing or discreet. The reason may be 
that they are so possessed by their chief virtue as to leave 
little space for minor ssnshiaditiona. 

The excessively g4d woman is not readily recognized, 
much as she may abound, for she is inclincd to be quict 
in manner, retiring, reticent as to herself. Not striking 
in mind or in appearance, either, as a rule (beauty and 
brilliancy seldom accompany the best of hearts), she is apt 
to be overlooked in company, and is not supposed, there- 
fore, to exist. She must win her way slowly, as most 
persons must who are to gain our esteem, She must be 
known intimately for many months, sometimes for several 
years, before she isappreciated. The woman who arouses 
our sympathies, who captures our imagination, who sets 
us thrilling, works her spell immediately. Ere we are 
well aware of it she has entered the penetralia of our 
being and is at home in our inmost consciousness, Com- 
plete unselfishness, unalloyed benevolence, we are prone 
to receive coolly, not perhaps withouta tinge of suspicion, 
because we are unprepared to find it, und because we are 
rather sceptical of its genuineness. And even after our 
suspicion and scepticism have been alluyed, we do not ac- 
cept it, as we should, with warm emotion. It is to be 
feared that goodness in any form fails to awaken the en- 
thusiasm that it ought. Being mindful of our undeserv- 
ing, of our incapacity to reciprocate in kind, are we not 
sufficiently grateful for the priceless free-will offering? 

Women have often been accused by men of nimiety. 
It would seem to be so in their goodness—in many cases, 
at least. When they are very good, exclusively good, in 
particular, they are too good, and the result reacts. They 
are over-unxious 10 be of service; they are persistent, ob- 
stinate, tireless in their purpose. Their judgment may 
be at fault, their perception of character inadequate. 
They may be unable to distinguish between the persons 
who can never have enough done for them and the per- 
sons who can never have too little done. And, by a 
strange fatality, they are frequently associated with these, 
whom, in conséquence, they worry, and finally anger by 
ceaseless devotion. Their intentions may be always of 
the purest and best, but their outcome is most unfortu- 
nate. They make those about them, whom they are re- 
solved to help and please, positively uncomfortable, phys- 
ically and mentally, and render themselves burdensome 
by trying mistakenly to lift burdens from others. 

Everybody brought into close contact with the redundant- 
ly good woman, whether father, husband, brother, sister, or 
friend, seeing and feeling how very good she is, is never- 
theless more or less disturbed by her paramount virtue. 
Her sameness is unquestionably tiresome, and those who 
have most reason to be thankful to her think privately, as 
has been indicated, that it would be a relief to learn that 
she is now and then vicious. We are all so constituted 
that we hunger for a spice of variety, even when excel- 
lence is our regular daily food. ‘The incomparable she is 
often sensible that she is criticised; that ill-natured re- 
marks are made about her immaculate self; but they are 
almost never resented seriously. She may have a few 
flashes of righteous indignation—for she is human—but 
she is too amiable to dislike or disapprove, for long, any 
one of her kind, even though she have ample cause. She 
owns a genius for forgetting the unpleasant, for putting 
in the remote background what has ever seriously dis- 
turbed her. An ordinary woman who should be censured 
gratuitously and repeatedly would in time be made cyn- 
icul; but our moral heroine is composed of gentler stuff. 
There would appear to be a perennial spring of kind- 
ness in her bosom, and this cleanses it of every trace of 
rancor. Doubtless many dislike her because she re- 
veals no traits to dislike, which is a familiar paradox of 
humanity. 4 

Generally speaking, she makes few assumptions of 
goodness; has few theories on the subject; rarely speaks 
of it. Her goodness is innate, overflowing, and is seldom 
paraded to any degree. Nevertheless, the thought of it 
must be constantly in her mind. Otherwise she could 
not find so many ways of rendering goodness as to trouble 
people by her persevering methods, without the least idea 
of troubling them, and with every wish to help them, 
There are no circumstances, important or trifling, in which 
she will not try to afford aid, and in which she will not take 
active part, unless positively prohibited. Her capacity is 
not, unhappily, equal to her disposition, and sometimes she 
makes sad mistakes. She does not perceive this, and will 
continue to make them indefinitely, unless rudely pre- 
vented. Most persons, fully alive to her benevolence, 
hesitate to hinder her, and thus allow themselves to be 
put to great inconvenience and discomfort rather than 
wound her feelings by entire candor. But there comes a 
time when candor grows imperative, and goodness has, in 
self-defence, to be assailed. But the assanlt, even if vio- 
lent, fails to insure a remedy; for the assailer is apt to be 
so conscience-stricken afterward, remembering how abso- 
lutely good she is, that ample apology follows, and aunuls 
what might have been the effect. 

It is plain that the over-good woman has not many du- 
ties of her own to perform; or, if she has, she must in 
some degree neglect them. Gencrally a spinster, she has 
much leisure from this fact, though ever busy, or rather 
fussy, with small accomplishment. As a rule, she would 
much prefer looking after the affairs of others to attend- 
ing to her own, possibly because such aitendance cannot 
be construed as goodness, The comment frequently made 
on her is that she should be less altruistic and more self 
concerned; that doing good has grown to be professional 
with her, and that the mere idea of it has destroyed her 
wholesome balance. There is ground for such comment. 
Goodness should, like charity, begin at home. Unmea- 
sured benevolence is not a merit, but a defect. The exas- 
peratingly good woman is exasperating because she is 
one-sided and perverse. To be really, practically good 
ove must have perception and common sense. 

Juntus Henri Browne. 











BACK VIEW OF PARIS GOWN SITIOWN ON 
PARIS COSTUMES, 
See illustrations on front page 


5 gowns that are now being made up for midsum- 

mer wear are extremely distinguished, not only in the 
coloring, but in the style. While there is nothing garish 
about the new fashions, there is a great deal that is at- 
tractive and at the same time distinctive. One particu- 
larly smart gown of dark blue gauze has polka-dots of 
white. The skirt is cut with a pointed front, and at the 
back is finished in two long ends,which fall loose over the 
under-skirt. The sides and back are of a plain blue gauze 
trimmed with tiny ruchings of the same put on in an out 
lined pattern 

The waist is made of the dotted gauze, tight-fitting in 
the back, and in the front laid in three pleats, which go 
over the shoulder, but cross at the waist. The front is 
slightly bloused, and is open a little way to show a line 
of yellow satin ribbon. Two shades of the same ribbon 
form the belt. The principal feature of the waist is a 
graceful collar which extends over the shoulders. It is 
made of the plain blue, trimmed with a ruching of the 
same gauze. There is also a deep entre-deux of embroid 
ered linen, which has somewhat the effect of a yoke. 
The collar that goes around the neck is of yellow satin 
ribbon, with a short jabot of embroidered linen 

Another summer gown is made of mauve sicilienne. The 
skirt is cut with an attached flounce, and has a flat band 
of embroidery and tulle puffing of an écru color. The 
band of embroidery and the puffing of tulle are repeated at 
intervals all around the skirt. The waist is of écru tulle 
with two bands of embroidery. These bands go around 
the waist and give the effect of a jacket. The top band 
of the sicilienne forms a cape-collar, and extends over the 
top of the sleeve. The front of the waist opens and shows 
a narrow vest of mauve silk laid in pleats, and fastened 
down with straps of black velvet ribbon. On the fronts 
of the waist are effective buttons of rhinestones. 


THE QUESTION OF FOOD. 

TS has been a great deal that is wise and cor- 

rective written about food in the last twenty years, 
and so marked has been the improvement in quality and 
appearance of food in the household that this period 
might aptly be called the renaissance of good cook- 
ing. But while the general standard of cooking has been 
raised, there are many points of practical application 
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which need more and greater stress 
laid upon them. The idea that food 
is a factor in nervous break-downs in 
school life has only just been touch- 
ed upon. In far too many homes 
there is no appreciation of this fact. 
The boy or girl! starts out for school 
with a scanty breakfast. There is 
plenty of food, but it is not appetiz- 
ing; it is too heavy, and long habit 
of not eating much at this meal has 
become crystallized. Then follows 
the luncheon, which, if bought at 
a restaurant, either in the school 
building or otherwise, is too often 
made up of cakes and sweets. If, 
on the other hand, the luncheon is 
taken from home, there is little at- 
tention paid to it, and it rarely has 
in it that amount of nutrition which 
a pupil needs. We recognize quick- 
ly that the working-man needs good 
solid food, but the fact that the pu- 
pil is a worker too, and needs food 
adapted to his condition, receives 
only a superficial consideration. 

“But,” says one, ‘my daughter 
has no appetite, and she doesn’t like 
milk and soups and those things that 
I know are good for her.” Very 
true, no doubt; but granting such a 
condition, which is largely the result 
of mistaken judgment in early 
childhood, what have you done to 
get round these dislikes, to gradu- 
ally overcome the faulty appetite? 
Here is the trouble. Too many mo- 
thers give up before the opposition 
and discouragement which whimsi- 
cal appetites bring, and simply con- 
sider that their duty is done if the 
furnish food of the sort that is liked. 
What should be done is to make a 
careful study of the food question, 
considering the qualities of nutrition 
and palatableness, and balancing the 
two, that the one may not unduly 
exceed the other. Once this aspect 
of the food question becomes plain, 
it is easier to select for the table 
those combinations of dishes that 
will truly feed the body. There 
have to be dishes that have little nu- 
trition in themselves because they 
are appetizing, but intelligence will 
keep them from usurping an undue 
prominence. 

It does not take a wise man to see 
that much of childish lack of relish 
for good food is due either to too 
many sweets, to too much irregular 
eating, or to both in combination. 
School girls and boys consume 
an untold amount of candy. This 
might not be so disastrous if eaten 
with food instead of in place of it. 
Here is another point where the in- 
telligence and care of home should 
be felt. The love of sweets should 
be recognized, and yet at the same 
time so controHed that it should not 
crowd out better and more necessary 
food. Take your daily bill of fare, 
or, better, write out the family meals 
for a past week and study them. 
Has there been enough nutrition in 
them? Have dishes that merely 
taste good been in the ascendant? Has there been enough 
fruit? Have the dishes been too highly seasoned, and thus 
made too stimulating? Has the food been too rich to be 
readily digested? Has the sedentary pursuit of the school 
children been sufficiently considered ? 

Although good cooks are now no longer a rarity; the 
home-keeper who studies her bill of fare from this point 
of view is uncommon; and yet this is only the next step 
in the daily problem of nourish 
ing the body. It is one of the 
manifold phases of child-study, 
because unless the body is well 
kept the mind suffers. It is too 
much work, and your family will 
notappreciate it? Itis likely that 
they will not be much interested 
in it, because there is nothing that 
»cople object to being disturbed 
in more than in their religion and 
in the food they choose to eat. 
But a wise woman will not pro 
claim her study in the family 
council for this reason, and, as a 
reward, she will find the study of 
food as fascinating as her charity 
work, and it will be charity be- 
ginning at home. 

‘** Do [ think that James’s head- 
aches come from his not taking 
any lunch? He says it is too 
much bother, and he always eats 
when he gets home.” Perhaps 
that may not be the whole cause, 
perhaps there is faulty ventila- 
tion in his school-room, but un- 
doubtedly lack of food has much 
to do with it. Study and fix the 
cause if possible. Some teachers 
say that boys are not considered 
in the homes as girls are,and some 
for this reason prefer to teach 
boys. Whether this is entirely 
true, and whether this is the right 
treatment, is a question, but it is 
true that lack of and poorly se- 
lected and prepared food is a 
potent cause, too long overlooked, 
for the headaches, general weak- 
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ness, lack of ambition, and loss of attention which school 
boys and girls suffer equally from. The remedy lies in 
the hands of intelligent mothers, who must first study their 
own children, then induce others to do the same, and also 
strive to induce those who supply food for the mid-day 
meal to lessen their stock of pastries and to increase those 
foods that feed. 


ON RAG CARPETINGS. 

— is an age of progression in rag carpets, as in 

the more elaborate works of life. . One may even go 
into the mountains and learn many new things. There 
the old women, who for years have been carpet-weavers, 
no longer sew their woollen and cotton strips together for 
their rag balls, but follow an ingenious method of slip- 
knotting two ends together. 

Cut the rags in strips about one-half inch broad. Snip 
near each end of each strip a litile slit or opening large 
enough for a rag strip to slip through. Place the slits of 
two strips to be joined one over the other; take the oppo- 
site end of one of them and pass it through both slits; 
pull the loop together gently and firmly; then it holds as 
thread never can. The mountaincersof Maryland use this 
plan in preference to the old-time style with satisfaction. 

Extremely pretty rugs for the bath-room are made by 
having balls of white cotton strips woven upon a blue 
thread. These rugs should be three yards in length, and 
have fringe of the blue thread at cach end. 

They wash easily, and are very pretty, and quite repay 
the trouble of cutting up all the old bits of white cotton, 
which would otherwise descend to the rag-bag. 

But all these simple fashions are not 1o be mentioned in 
connection with the beautiful ‘‘catalon” made by the 
weavers in Quebec. They manufactufe the most beautiful 
and artistic carpets or hangings out of cotton scraps, and 
it is well to know, now that there is so much travel into 
the Queen’s dominion in summer, that the Quebec weavers 
will work up for a trifling price any quantity of colored 
cotton into beautiful designs. It is not necessary either 
that the cotton goods shall be prepared into strips for 
them, as there is no additional charge for cutting and 
piecing out the balls. Quebec also makes a specialty of 
silk portiéres, and its workers take the utmost pains in 
their combination of colors. Rag carpeting has been called 
native American tapestry, and sometimes in out-of-the- 
way corners one comes upon an unexpected display of 
native taste. 
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The stylish little bat of coarsely plaited amber-color straw is pointed in front, and 
edged with black velvet. It is trimmed with a fawn-color feather curling over the back 
and stiff black wings in front, while under the brim behind, resting on the hair, are great 
clusters of blue and white violets. 

Quantity of material for gown—7} yards 42 inches in width; border trimming, 6 yards. 


NEW SHIRT-WAISTS. 
See illustrations on page 441. 

. is no question but shirt-waists are particularly becoming to young girls, and 

itis scarcely to be wondered that there are more different ways of making them up 
this year than ever, although the general effect is of course much the same as last year. 
The Madras shirtings are much used, and certainly the Madras is a good material, as it 
always wears well. A pretty one is made with the stripes put bias across the front, the 
front gathered full ou to a short yoke, which is pointed in the back. The front is cut 
long enough to hang over the belt, and has a box-pleat down the middle. The collar is 
a plain straight one of the same material as the shirt, and the sleeves are finished with 
small cuffs. This waist looks particularly well if a Roman tie is worn with it. The 
design is from Lord & Taylor’s. Another shirt, from the same place, is made of some 
heavy striped material, tucked in a quantity of very narrow tucks, and the fulness below 
left to hang as it will, The back of this also has‘a yoke. The front is very full, and 
long enough to bag over. It is finished with a band down the front, and a straight tie 
and cuffs of the same material. 

A more elaborate waist, from Arnold & Constable, is made of a fine pink gingham or 
chambray. The front is laid in four large tucks, each tuck headed with a fine white 
beading. Below the tucks the waist hangs full. Both cuffs and collar, of the same 
material as the waist, are made to turn over. With this waist is worn a white leather 
belt and a white brocade tie. ‘ 

Quite a novel style of waist from McCreery is made of china-blue piqué, pleated 
quite full just in the front of the waist, but plain over the shoulders, It is fastened in 
front with white pearl buttons, and has a turn-down white linen collar, worn with a 
narrow black neck-tie. The sleeves are small, finished with a cuff of the same. The 
belt is of white belting with a silver buckle. 

From Kaskel & Kaskel are two extremely smart waists—one of gray Japanese silk with 
white satin dots and black hair-line stripes. This is made with tiny tucks just in front, 
but has no fulness hanging over the belt.. The sleeves are put in so that the stripes run 
around instead of up and down. The belt is of the same material as the waist, fastened 
with a buckle. The collar is of white linen, and a tie of the same material as the waist. 

The other waist is of a printed plaid percale, a brilliant red, green, black, and yellow. 
There is considerable fulness over the shoulders, drawn in at the belt. The collar and 
cuffs are of percale to match the waist, and the tie is a small black satin one. A leather 
belt fastened with a regulation navy buckle is a popular ornament in these patriotic days. 





HELIOTROPE MOUSSELINE DE LAINE GOWN. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 75.—(See Page 451.) 


SUMMER COSTUMES. 


MONG the new skirt effects are those produced by various methods of decorating the 
£\ front and sides. A model with a Purisian color combination of dark red and pale 
heliotrope is made of mousseline de laine. The skirt is cut in two parts—a close-fitting 
upper part, and a full circular flounce attached. This flounce is cut away either side of the 
front, and a cluster of fan pleats in satin of the same shade as the gown is inserted in each 
space, which causes it to hang gracefully at the feet. Black bands of satin and velvet, 
in deep points, trim the skirt above the fans, producing the effect of an over-dress—a mode 

toward which French fashions are slowly drifting. The trimming 


continues in apron effect toward the back, framing the fulness spaced 

® ~ with a close effect in the centre. Four yards is the width of the 
nt skirt at the foot. 

A A dark red satin under-bodice is disclosed by the blouse, which is 

\ 2S C \s\ cut in pointed décolleté; overlaps slightly at the bust, where it is 


attached, and is open again below. , 

Trimming the upper part and falling over the tight gigot sleeves 
is a bertha in jabot effect—wide and square at the lower edge, and 
diminishing at the shoulder, where it terminates in a fan-shaped frill 
ornamented with a gold buckle. The jabot is bordered by a wide 
black velvet ribbon, with a narrower one of satin each side of it, 
which finishes also the pointed neck behind. The corsage is fitted 
snugly at the waist in the back, and the belt is of red satin clasped 
with gold buckles. The collar is plain and high, and the sleeves are 
terminated at the wrists by deep points. 

Approximate quantity of material—10 yards 36 inches wide; satin 
for under-bodice, } yard; satin for pleatings, 1} yards; velvet ribbon, 
1 piece; satiu ribbon, 2 pieces. 


A dainty dress of light-weight cashmere in pale fawn has a new 
redingote skirt, fitting smoothly over the hips at the front and sides, 
and made with a graduated box-pleat in the back. The lines in 
front which imitate the edge of the redingote are defined with a lat- 
tice trimming composed of velvet baby-ribbon. An additional decoration is three large 
amber buttons, which are placed on each side of the point. 

Such a simple model, with or without the trimming, makes a serviceable skirt for any 
light-weight wool material. The width at the hem is three and three-quarter yards. 

The originality of the corsage lies in its form of drapery, which is especially pretty. The 
fulness from the shoulders and under the arms, drawn across the bust on either side, is formed 
into two deep points, which traverse the corsage in opposite directions, and are attached to 
the lining by small amber buttons. The back of the waist is plain. The collar and the small FAWN-COLORED CASUMERE GOWN 
tailor sleeves are neatly finished with the lattice velvet. Cut Paper Pattern No, 76.—(See Page 451.) 




















ti - expression ‘‘ wash-goods” is a very elastic term, 

for although the materials may wash, fashion now de- 
mands that such gowns must needs be made up elabor- 
ately. They are, as a rule, sent to the cleaner’s when 
soiled, but women, when they can afford it, have three 
or four of these costumes—suflicient, in fact, to keep them 
all summer without having to be done over. There are 
always some very plain gowns made for hard wear that 
can go right into the tub without the slightest difficulty, 
except that they will always shrink, aud consequently 
must be made, to begin with, much longer in the skirt and 
sleeves than would be considered a good fit, 

A great many gowns of this particular style can be 
bought ready made, and this season it would seem as 
though there were more than formerly to choose from, 
Ducks, piqués, and linens are for sale ina much greater 
number of good styles and a much larger choice of color- 
ings than ever before. There is greater variety, too, in 
the skirts. It is 
remarkable how 
the skirts have 
been made up in 
many of these 
gowns that cost 
comparatively so 
little. There are, 
besides, a number 
of ready-made or- 
gandies and lawns 
that are very dain- 
ty and pretty, al- 
though they are 
not of the best 
quality; but the 
general effect is 
very fine. The 
lace used is not ap- 
pallingly coarse, 
aud if they fit, 
these gowns are a 
good investment; 
but of course, if 
made at home or 
at some dress- 
maker's, & much better quality can be had for the same 
price, and a much finer lace or embroidery for the trim- 
ming. The style is just the same, but it is the difference 
in quality 





PIQUE AND LINEN GOWNS. 


Whoever invented the coat and skirt fashion for wo- 
men deserves a vote of thanks from every woman in the 
world. For hard wear in summer there is nothing so good 
as linen, piqué, duck, ete., made up in this style. This 
vear the dark blue lineus and the dark piqués are the 
favorites. There are a great many different shades of 
bine, some very effective ones in red, and there is even 
bluck; while of course in the lighter shades there is a wide 


HER ESCAPA 


CHAPTER XLL 
AN EXPEDITION. 


TS came alarming news from the North—though 
there was no intention to alarm. It was Somerled 
Macdonald who wrote; and the occasion was his acknow 
ledgment of the receipt of the tradesmen's bills that Eelin 
had sent him. <A formal acknowledgment it was too; she 
could detect no resentment in his tone; he merely said he 
was sorry she had taken the trouble. Then he went on: 
**T regret to add that my father has been, and is, serious- 
ly ill. He appears to have caught au attack of influenza 
just before ootes Invernish; and the exposure of the 
long drive from Lairg did him harm. Of course I would 
not otherwise bother you with our poor affairs; but he has 
pul it ou me by way of command; and sol obey. His 
constant ery is to be permitted, before he dies, once more 
to hear the voice of her ladyship, and your own voice, 
Miss Macdonald; and as he cannot be moved at present, 
he keeps asking whether there is no chance of your com- 
ing round here within the next week or two; he says you 
spoke as if you were familiar with the neighborhood, and 
sometimes visited it. Please do not attach too much im- 
portance (o these half«lelirious pinings of an invalid. For 
myself, | could not dream of begging your mother and you 
tu undertake such a journey. Far from it. We are stran 
gers to you. We have trespassed on your kindness too 
much already—ever since we came to this country indeed. 
And I am writing now merely because I promised to 
write; for it is not easy to gainsaya blind man, And per- 
haps the best plan would be for you to reply nothing at 
all; then he would assume you had gene away to the 
South. In any case | most humbly apologize for having 
so far taken up your time and attention; and the unan 
swered letter need not give you another thought.” 

When Eelin Macdonald read those lines her face was 
hot, her hands were trembling; and fifteen different reso 
lutions rushed through her brain in as many consecutive 
seconds. Then quickly she carried the offending missive 
into the drawing-room; and her last mood was of indig 
nation 

Look here, mother, did you ever see such insolence!” 
she exclaimed. “ His stand -offishness is nothing less 
than insolence! It is pride—a low-bern pride—the self 
conscious pride of the democrat. Of course I'm very 
sorry for the poor old man; but as for the son—he seems 
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range of choice. None of these materials seem to be as 
heavy as they were, and that is another advantage. 

One very smurt model is made with the circular bias 
flounce put on so that it is pointed iu front and quite 
wide at the back, or else goes entirely around the skirt. 
The jacket is open- 
ed at the throat 
with revers—very 
narrow ones—and 
fastens a little be- 
low the throat 
with three small 
buttons, and is then 
cut away down 
toward the hips. 
The skirt is trim- 


med with three 
sands of white 
duck,and the jack- 


et is edged with a 
narrow band of the 
same 

In red piqué is 
a more elaborate 
style made with 
the gored skirt, a 
blazer coat with 
white turned. back 
revers faced with 
black and white 
striped duck or 
linen, and with a vest piece of the black and white also. 
The jacket for this is quite short and very smart. 

There are in the lighter colors of piqué more elaborate 
gowns. One in pale given has the narrow gored front 
breadth, and the circular flounce put on around the sides 
and at the back, On either side of the front breadth and 
around the flounce ate three rows of fancy braid. The 
waist is in jacket shape with exaggeratedly wide revers 
opening over a full vest of flame-color taffeta silk, and 
there is a wide sash also of the taffeta. The revers are 
trimmed with rows of the fancy braid to match the skirt, 
and the sleeves have two rows of braid around the cuffs. 

In gray piqué, another gown is made with the plain 
gored skirt, but every seam trimmed with embroidery, 
and around the foot of the skirt a pleated ruffle edged 
with embroidery. The waist is tight-fitting in the back, 
with a short basque; the front is bloused, and opens at 
one side with wide pointed revers faced with yellow taf- 
feta. At the throat is a yoke collar of the yellow taffeta 
and a short white lace bow. ‘The sleeves are small and 
tight-fitting, but have round caps at the top lined with the 
taffeta. This combining of piqué and taffeta is one of 
the new fads, and a very smart one, too, and there is al- 
ways a strong contrast in the colors that are used. 

One of the newest gowns, and one that has been illus- 
trated in a French gown in the Bazar, has a plain skirt; 
the body of fhe waist is of tucked taffeta; the sleeves and 
a wide yoke collar are of the piqué. This is an exceed- 
ingly effective and becoming style, and of course cau be 
carried out in linen, duck, or any of the thin materials. 

For sale ready made at some of the shops are the pat- 
tern gowns of piqué with the shaped skirts trimmed with 
entre-deux ood a ruffle of embroidery around the foot. 
The waists are not made, but the material to match is 
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shown, or a white waist is to be worn with them. Of 
course they are cheap; but are not to be rashly purchased, 
especially if one is at all inclined to be stout, as all these 
pattern gowns are made with reference to tall slight 
figures. 


GINGHAM AND BATISTE GOWNS. 


Among the serviceable cottons, gingham takes the lend, 
and at least one — gown is indispensable in a 
thorough summer outfit, especially if one is going to the 
sea-shore. Gingham in itself is not a pretty material, 
but it can be made so that it looks very smart. There 
are not a great many different designs in gingham this 
year, but there are some better blues than we have had, 
and some good red ones, or red with a stripe of grayish 
white, which looks well if made up carefully. A good 
pattern is the five-gored skirt with the circular flounce, 
trimmed with bands of embroidery; the body of the waist 
finished with a basque at the back, the front in blouse 
effect, but with the fulpess directly in the centre, and 
trimmed with entre-deux of open-work insertion; a white 
sailor collar trimmed also in the same fashion, finished in 
frout with pointed revers, which can be used or not, as 
desired; the sleeves small, strapped with the insertion, 
with small puffs at the top; the collar and belt either of 
black or red taffeta ribbon. Such a gown as this will 
launder well, is bound to wear well, and will look smart, 
although it has not a great many points that are different 
from the gowns of last season. 

A smart gown is in blue—a sort of china blue—with a 
hair line of black, and looks well trimmed with white in- 
sertion. The skirt is made with an apron front,*or else 
in five gores; the waist in folds from the shoulders that 
cross below the 
bust and show a 
vest or yoke of 
white embroidery. 
These folds are 
finished with wide 
revers that hang 
full, and are edged 
with embroidery. 
The sleeves are 
small, tight-fitting, 
but with epau- 
lettes of white em- 
broidery and a belt 
that is pointed in 
front and bas sash 
ends, which can be 
of blue, black, or 
white, as desired. 

All gingham 
skirts should be 
made unlined, and 
should be worn 
over a silk petti- 
coat if possible. 

If not, over a well- 
laundered white one. 





The waist should be lined with 
the thinnest lawn, and boned if the woman who is to wear 


it is atall stout. The lining can be cut away around the 
neck and in the sleeves if it is too warm, but it will be 
found much better to have it around the waist and where 
it is needed to give a support to the figure. 





WILD EELIN:* 


DES, ADVENTURES, AND BITTER SORROWS. 


BY WILLIAM BLACK, 


to think we are black beetles simply because he is a dem- 
ocrat—” 

“The poor old man—yes, indeed—in that solitary inn,” 
the Bean-an-Tighearn repeated, as she scanned these 
pages. ‘‘ Well, 1 must go. It may be a mere sentimental 
attachment he has to the House of Kinvaig; but that is 
something; in these days loyalty of any kind is rare 
enough. Then he has been more than generous towards 
us—and so has his son, though he does not seem to have 
found favor in your eyes. Now write out a telegram, 
Elin, so that a wagonette may be waiting for me at 
Lairg to-morrow at one o’clock—” 

“You will take Jane with you, mother!” the girl pro- 
tested—and still her face was flushed and still she held 
her head high 

“Oh, no, not at all—it is quite unnecessary,’ 
answer. 

Wild Eelin hesitated for a second or so. 

* Mummie, you're not gving all that way alone!—all 
the way to Alt-na-Traive!” she pleaded; and therewith, 
for no apparent reason whatever, she burst out crying. 

** Eelin, have you taken leave of your senses!’’ the 
mother said, in wonder. ‘‘ Of course you can come with 
me if you like. Only you seemed to think—” 

* Yes, and I still think it!” she said, in the same indig- 
nant tone. ‘ That letter is insolent with pride. We are 
not black beetles. And Somerled Macdonald is not the 
Maker of the Universe. He may be able to construct 
railways; but he is not the Maker of the Universe. Do 
you think Archie Gilchrist would have written that let- 
ter? Archie Gilchrist is a gentleman by nature and edu- 
cation. But when you come to the self-conscious pride 
of the democrat—” 

* Eelin Macdonald,” said her mother, deliberately, ‘* I 
ask you again, are you out of your senses altogether? 
This letter is most respectful—respectful to the verge of 
humility. And it is most kind Sak exeeaiinaies trying to 
meet your wishes in every possible direction. However, 
if you think of going with me, you need only see old Mr. 
Macdonald. Somerled Macdonald, if I know anything 
about him, is not likely to thrust himself in your way.” 

** Of course not!” she said—and still ber face was hot— 
and still she held her head high. And straightway she 
turned her back, and marched to the wall of the room, 
and stood silently contemplating the great family tree, 
with its sixpenny dots of names stuck on the branches— 
Angus Og, Lord of the Isles—Donald, Lord of the Isles, 
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Earl of Ross—Ranald Macdonell, Earl of Antrim—John 
Macdonell of Glengarry—Alexander Macdonell of Kep- 
poch—Acneas Gorm Macdonald of Kinvaig—and all the 
rest of them; and perhaps it was to console her wounded 
dignity with the thought that she was the Daughter of a 
thousand Thanes; and perhaps it was merely to hide the 
fact that she had to dry her eyes. The mortified vanity 
of the wretch! And next she sat down and wrote a most 
affectionate letter to Archie Gilchrist, asking him to come 
to the station next morning, to bid them good-by. 

The following day broke wild and louring, with dark 
masses of cloud rolling in from the west, with heavy down- 
pours from time to time, and yet with sudden rifts of a 
vivid blue and an equally sudden blaze of silver to send 
dazzling reflections down on the flooded and sweeping 
river. The hills were perpetually changing; those nearest 
at hand for the most part sombre and ominous, their ser- 
rated outlines black against the windy skies; those in the 
south of a paler hue amid the shifting grays; but ever and 
anon one of them would recede behind a mystic veil of 
rain that stole across the landscape, obliterating every 
well-known feature in its gradual and soft approach. The 
long branches of the elms and limes beyond the tennis- 
lawn were bending before the blast; now and again a 
golden leaf whirled away to go floating down on the 
stream. The sea-guils were high in air, circling and 
screaming; the excitement of the storm was upon them. 
Altogether it was not a propitious morning for setting 
out for the North; but both the Bean-an-Tighearn and 
her daughter were pretty well indifferent to the vagaries 
of the Highland weather; and besides this was no mere 
holiday jaunt. 

And here at the station was Archie Gilchrist. and furi- 
ously blushing was he when he presented Mrs. Macdonald 
with a very pretty bouquet—for the young man was not 
accustomed to figure in these little politenesses. He was 
more at home when he handed Miss Eelin an envelope. 

** You will find some verses inside,” he said to her, laugh- 
ing. ‘* The last sigh of the swan. You see, it would never 
do for the Editor of a paper to appear in his own poet’s- 
corner; so when you see Mr. Somerled Macdonald, you 
may tell him that he has crushed a bard who might one 
day have had his bust in Westminster Abbey. It is 
Bimetallism that Mr. Grieve and I have to deal with, and 
Ensilage, and the Triple Alliance, and a few matters of 
that kind: we have no time for twittering. Westminster 
Abbey must wait.” 
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Which was all very proper and modest; but none the 
less, the moment the train had left the station, Miss Eelin 
took out the page of note-paper, and this was the scrap of 
rhyme she found there: 


O Mary—Mary Averiel— 

Why did you go from me?— 

And why did you break the promise 
You made beside the sea? 


I gave you all I could, dearest— 

A song—or two or three; 

And sweet were the nights of betrothal 
Down by the side of the sea. 


Aud no ill-will I bear you, 

Wherever yon may be: 

But I wonder if sometimes you think of 
‘The dark nights down by the sea. 


She handed over the bit of MS 

** Now, mother, has that the true ring—or has it not?” 

Her mother glanced at the verses. 

“It is merely a reminiscence of Heine,” she said, with 
a certain aic of indifference. *‘ And look at the consiruc- 
tion: ‘think of’ at the end of a line is impossible!” 

**A reminiscence of Heine? And if that were so, what 
better could there be?” the daughter warmly contended. 
“Ah, but you are always unjust to Archie Gilchrist. 
Always unfair to him. And why—why? You may say 
that his marmners are a little bit unformed; and certainly 
he has not had the benefit of a college education: it is all 
the more credit to him that he has won to the front, or 
will win to the front. And don’t you believe what he 
siid in the station about abandoning his ambitions and 
sinking into the soft easy chair of a provincial newspaper. 
Notatall. Nota bit. I know him better than he knows 
himself. There is a fire within him that is not quenched 
yet, even though his lines have fallen in pleasant places, 
And no thanks to Somerled Macdonald! If Somerled 
Macdonald had done his best to ruin this young man’s 
future, he could not have made a stronger effort; but he 
has not succeeded. The fire is there—whether the end is 
to be Westminster Abbey or not. And | know for one 
thing that the rhythm of these little verses is true. it 
matches on. I ean hear it all through the movement of 
this railway carriage. 

*‘O Mary—Mary Averiel'— 


It’s all right—it's true—” 

‘*Eelin,” said her mother, plaintively. ‘‘I have no such 
prejudice against Mr. Gilchrist as you seem to imagine. 
But I suppose these lines were written about you. And 
a stranger might ask whether you had been in the habit 
of wandering along the sea-shore at night with a young 
man.” 

“And if any stranger asked that of me,” she said, 

roudly, “I should tell him that my name was Eelin 
Macdonald, and that kindly people sometimes added * of 
Kinvaig.’ That would be the answer—and a sufficient 
one, I hope.” 

They were now emerging into a more spacious world, 
and the skies were clearing. They crossed the Beauly 
River, its splendid current driving along in hues of deep 
cobalt. The plantations and clearances of the Black Isle 
shone inthe sun. They came in sight of the wide waters 
of the Cromarty Firth, with here and there a schooner an- 
chored in the shallows, and here and there a string of wild- 
duck whirring out to the sea. Ben Wvvis was blue and 
pale and distant; the clouds were lifting all around 
Then up by Tain, and Bouar, and Lairg: was it a fancy 
that the air was sweeter here—that the mountains and 
the larch-woods and the long undulations of heather gave 
one a nobler sense of life? Loch Shin, with its bays and 
wooded promontories, looked like fairy-land; but they 
did not linger very long at Lairg; a wagonette was wait- 
ing for them, and they were bound for the wildernesses of 
the North. Mile after mile across the desolate moor they 
drove; and now in the basking sunlight all signs of life 
seemed to have disappeared ; not even a butterfly fluttered 
along the endless wastes of peathag and ling. And then 
wheu they reached the heights they had a range of moun- 
tains within view which are worth the naming for old 
suke’s suke — Craig VOr in Ben Armin Forest, Clebrig 
above Loch Naver, Ben Hee in the Reay Forest, Ben 
Hope iu the Kinloch Forest, Ben Loyal the Hill of the 
Calves. Every one of them she knew; she had wan- 
dered about these remote solitudes when she was a very 
small lass, making friends with the keepers; she had even 
been privileged to peep into the sanctuaries, when no one 
else was allowed to approach. For although, properly 
speaking, the Reay country is the land of the Mackays, 
there was not a man in all the loue territory who would 
not have been proud to become the slave of the slim, 
free-stepping, wide-eyed creature who was the represenu- 
tative of the Macdonalds of Kinvaig. 

This was all very well; but now as they began to de- 
scend from the heights—from the vast cerulean panorama 
towards the little hamlet of Alt-na-Traive—the young 
lady in the wagonette appeared to have lost the self-com- 
posure of the tiny maid who had wandered along the Mu- 
dal banks. She was perturbed, anxious, apprehensive ; if 
one of the horses kicked a stone and made a bit of a stum- 
ble. she grasped the wooden rail behind her as if she feared 
they were all going to be flung into chaos; she Lad no 
eyes for the windy stretches of the loch, or the gloom 
and shine of the hills; and at last she said, in a kind of 
frantic despair— 

**Mummie, would you mind going on alone? It's 
you that Mr. Macdonald wants to meet. I can walk back 
to Lairg—” 

* Three-and-twenty miles!” 

‘It’s nothing—I can do it easily!” she exclaimed. ‘I 
will wait for you at Lairg. You see, we have been living 
such a quiet life at Glengarva House that I'm not used 
to going among strangers—” 

** Strangers, Eelin!” 

** Yes, indeed. He said so in the insulting letier he 
sent us yesterday. He said that they were strangers to 
us. Very well. Let them remain so. I don’t mind. 
And—and—I would rather walk back to Lairg. Three- 
and-twenty miles?—that's nothing! And to-morrow I 
shall be waiting for you there; and I shall have a nice 
luncheon ready for you, after your long drive; and—and 
I shall be waiting for you there—” 

** Nonsense, nousense, child!” the mother said, severely. 
**Are you afraid there may be some -orrow to be faced? 
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You will have more of that before your term of life is 
over. And even at the very worst—and we have no right 
to anticipate the worst—Mr. Macdonald is full of years 
and honor; and the greatest honor that could befall him 
now—well I know it—is that you should take him by the 
hand and call him your friend. Is that so much for him 
to ask? Is it anything at all for you to grant? And you 
are not going to prove coward ut the last moment.” 

The girl was abashed and bumiliated. All that she 
could say—mostly to herself—was ‘‘I could have walked 
the three-and-twenty miles easily enough.” 

“ Well. about tive little piece of verse you seemed to 
despise,” began Eelin (and she would not turn her head 
towards the loch, where a boat, with a fisherman and 
two gillics in it, was slowly being taken round the bays). 
***O Mary—Mary Averiel '"—it has the true ring—” 

‘** Eelin, Eelin,” the meek mother protested, ‘‘ how can 
you be so absurd! The verses seemed to me merely a 
preity piece of sentiment—” 

“They are the cry of a broken life; and what can be 
more tragic than that?” she retorted (and still she would 
not look at the small boat crawling along by the shore). 
‘You can’t multiply tragedy: it is an individual thing. 
People talk of the tragedy of ten thousand men stretched 
dead on a battle-field: the tragedy Jies with each man by 
himself, and with his family—perhaps his sweetheart. 
You can’t multiply tragedy. I say this piece of verse has 
the real personal cry in it, and it may be as true of one as 
of twenty thousand—” 

‘*Kelin, you are talking for the mere sake of talking!” 
the mother remonstrated. ‘‘Cannot you tell me whether 
that is Somerled Macdonald out in the boat-—-you have 
younger eyes than mine.” 

‘*Ah, but you have always been unfair to Archie Gil- 
christ, mummie—although perhaps unconsciously,” the 
girl went on. ‘* You would never believe in the future 
that lies before him. But Ido. It isn’t a town like In- 
vernish nor a provincial editorship that is going to clip 
his wings. He sees wide. He has the large style—of 
course I don’t mean in a care‘ess trifle of this kind. And 
ol! IL wish he was here!—I wish we had asked him to 
come along with us!—” 

Down in the hollow lay the little hamlet—the inn, with 
its dependencies, one or two keepers’ cottages, further 
along the miniature Free Kirk and the adjacent manse. 
As the wagonette slewed round the corner, by the trian- 
gular patch of trees enclosed by a stone wall, Wild Eelin 
had perforce to cease her feverish and inconsequent chat- 
ter; for here, in front of the inn, and seated and muffled 
up in an arm-chair, was old Mr. Macdonald, looking fright- 
fully ill, and by his side was his son, who, when these 
ladies drove up, took off his cap, aud remained bareheaded 
until they should alight. 


CHAPTER XLIL 


“BY MUDAL WaTtén.” 


Tux elder Macdonald was dreadfully agitate. 

** What?” he said in an eager whisper to his son. ‘* Her 
ladyship? And Miss Eelin too? Somerled, man, Somer- 
led—help me up!—do you think I can receive them in this 
fashion?” 

But a gentle hand was put on his arm, and the sweetest- 
voiced woman in Scotland said to him— 

‘Indeed, you shall not stir. We are not going to put 
you about in any way, or else we should not have come. 
We only wanted to see how you were; and I am glad to 
find you can get out into the fresh air—” 

“Ah, but, madam, you do not understand what an 
honor your visit is,” he said to her in a struggling kind 
of way. ‘I dared hardly expect it. But 1 know who 
will understand—and that is the Ontario Macdonalds when 
they hear the news. I dared hardly expect it—or I would 
have made some preparations for your comfort. It is a 
remote little inn; but Somerled and I will do our best to 
entertain you; and I hope you will forgive whatever is 
aniss. 

** Now don’t make me angry, Mr. Macdonald,” said Miss 
Eelin, with some toue of authority. ‘If we had thought 
we were going to be of the slightest trouble we should 
not have come near the place.” 

At this moment Somerled Macdonald returned, and in- 
formed the two ladies that rooms would be ready for them 
directly, and that tea was now being placed for them in 
the parlor. And so they proceeded to go in-doors. As 
Eclin passed Somerled Macdonald, she had no word of 
thanks for him, not even a look, while his eyes were sub- 
missively lowered, It is true that when she stepped down 
from the wagonette she had directed a swift, scrutinizing 
glance towards him, and he had answered that in a curi 
ously perplexed and bewildered and timid manner, and 
she thought that he was paler than his wont. But after- 
wards she took no notice of him. Aud now she took no 
notice of him, as her mother and she went iuto the inn 

Aud then when they came out again she devoted her- 
self exclusively to the old man. trying to soothe him into 
quietude with her blithe rambling talk. 

** Why, Mr. Macdonald,” she said, ** this is a quite hea- 
venly place for a convalescent. From whichever way the 
wind blows, it must come to you over leagues and 
leagues of moorland; and yet here in this corner you are 
snugly sheltered; even Ben Clebrig up there, that is a ter- 
rible brewer of storms, couldn't do anything to harm you. 
This part of the inn used to be a shooting-lodge in former 
days; I suppose either the Duke of Sutherland or Lord 
Reay had it, Lord Reay is the chief of the clan Muac- 
kay, of course you know. Did you hear of the reception 
given to Sir Fitzroy Maclean of Duart and to Maclean 
Cursaig when they were out in America?—Macleans from 
all parts of Canada and the United States flocked to the 
standard of the chief—”" 

** And why not?—why not?” said old Allan Macdonald, 
beginning again to breathe a little more excitedly. She 
noticed that in a moment, and was off on another tack. 

‘**Oh, those shepherd lads about here play a most in- 
iquitous game,” she went on, gayly. ‘‘ You see, all the 
country in this neighborhood isn’t forest; parts of it are 
under sheep; and so those mischievous lads sometimes get 
pretty close to where the deer are. And you can guess 
what they do? They get the forked branch of a bush—a 
withered one for choice—and they whittle it away until 
it resembles the antlers of a stag; and then they go out 
into the open, and stick this in the heather just on the 
other side of the slope. Any one would swear it was a 
deer feeding, its head down, and its body invisible by rea- 
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son of the slope; and suppose in the evening there was 
some spurtsman returning to the inn and passing that way, 
why it’s enough to make the poor man’s heart jump out 
of his body. For here as he imagines is a stag close by 
him; and yet he cannot get at it by any possible stalk; 
and if he whistled it up, it would be off and away on the 
other side. That's a pretty trick to play on any innocent 
person, isn’t it?—with a bit of dry wood!—” 

‘** And have you handled the rifle yourself, Miss Eelin?” 
he asked of her. 

“Oh, no!” she cried. ‘‘No, no, no! The curse that 
was laid on the serpent doesn’t include me. I have seen 
the stalkers come home: I kuow what it is.” 

‘* But you throw a line?” 

** Occasionally,” she said, in an off-hand way. ‘ Some- 
times—when Lily Neile is lazy. What I like better is to 
sit in the boat, with a book on my knee; and then when 
anything exciting occurs I am the gallery. Oh, there's 
plenty of amusement about. Now and again Dr. Gilles- 
pie takes me out with him to the Nairn links, and we have 
a round or two, It’s capitul fun to smash a club—when 
the head flies into the air, and the string unrolls itself in 
curls: it’s like trying to harpoon a whale. Then there 
are other links. ‘There’s one that the cows come straying 
on to; and I've seen a cow swallow a golf-ball. It was 
my ball, to tell you the truth, and after a long drive, so 
that I felt deeply injured—” 

** And so did the cow, doubtless,” observed her mother. 

“Oh, dear, vo,” was the careless reply. ‘All the 
thirty-nine, or fifty-nine, stomachs of that cow couldn't 
retuin the golf-ball. But I thought of writing to the edi- 
tor of the Field, asking him in the case of & cow swallow- 
ing a ball, what kind of a bunker it ought to be consider- 
ed, and what was the proper method of procedure—” 
And so she chattered on, not without aim, and not with- 
out success. 

Then he said to her— 

‘Miss Eclin, would you be so very kind as to draw 
your chair a litle nearer, and let me touch your hand for 
a moment?” 

Of course she did so, and be held her hand for a second, 
aud patted it. 

‘Forgive me for asking you,” he proceeded, * but is 
your hand larger or smaller than her ladyship’s? You 
see, I should like to be able to distinguish between the 
two, just us I can between the two voices. Ay, the two 
voices—the two voices,” he repeated; ‘and if the gate of 
death were wide open for me to-morrow, it is those two 
voices I should be wishing to hear—at the last—at the 
lust—” 

“Oh, about my hands?” the younger lady said, iuter- 
rupting him without hesitation. ‘* My hands are ever so 
much bigger aud coarser than my mother's—” 

* Eelin!” 

‘*Ah, but they are,” she continued, taking no heed of 
her mother’s remonstrance. ** You see, Mr. Macdonald, 
I have been brought up, or I have brought up myself, as 
a tomboy, with rowing, and swiuging, and Indian clubs, 
wnd such things; while my dear mamma has always kept 
herself quite the lady, and is as particular about the shape 
of her nails as she is about her Gaelic inflections. I think 
uu inscrutable Providence designed my clumsy hands for 
dumbbells and cricket-bats and things of that sort; and 
they answer pretty well, you know; I’m not such a hor- 
rible duffer, you know; not such an awful duffer; and 
when I've swum from the Devil's Kirn to the weir at the 
Islands, then I'll send you a sixpenvy telegram to give 
you the news.”’ 

He let her talk on: the sound of her voice was like wine 
to him. And then he called out, 

**Somerled! Are you there, Somerled?” 

But Somerled was not there. Somerled was in carnest 
confabulation with Mrs. Mackay, the landlady (who, on 
hearing who her visitors were, had immediately run off 
to change her gown), and he was imploring her to do this, 
that, and the other, so that there might be special features 
at dinner. 

* But, Mr. Macdonald,” the landlady said, with some 
spirit, ‘we can do such things ourselfs. Hef you been 
finding any fault?” 

**Oh, no, no, far from it,” he answered, anxiously. 
* Perhaps I have not been noticing—that is all. And I 
wanted something special for these ladies; but, you see, 
it is impossible to telegraph. Only,” he added us a des- 
perate afterthought, *‘ you will make sure that Caitriana 
hus a clean apron on when she waits at table.” 

**Now, Mr. Macdonald,” protested the landlady, in the 
most good-humored way, ‘‘did you ever see Caitriana go 
into the parlor with anything but a clean apron?” 

* Oh, no, no, of course not!” he said. ** Caitriana is an 
angel of delight, and is always as neat and trim as a fid- 
dle, aud looks after us wonderfully. I was only thinking 
what could be done, For my father and myself it does 
not matter; but entertaining strangers—” 

“And do you have the opinion that the ladies of Kin- 
vaig are strangers to Alt-na-Traive?” Mrs, Mackay again 
suid, with « mild amazement. ‘* When it was I myself 
that was giving Miss Eclin her first lessons in the Guelic, 
the summers she was spending up ut the lodge.” 

* You'll do your best, then, won't you?” he pleaded 
finally. ‘* And don’t spare any expense or trouble; for 
we must be their hosts here; they were very kind to us 
when we were iv Invernish.” 

It was Angus the water-bailiff who summoned young 
Macdonald to his father 

**Somerled,” the sick man said,in a kind of undertone, 
“I fear there is no harp, or piano, or any such thing, iu 
this place. For 1 would have liked to hear Miss Eelin 
sing—just once more—before I set out on the long jour- 
ney—” 

Miss Eelin had heard every word; and she was not go- 
ing to allow any talk of this kind. 

* Oh, would you like me to sing something to you, Mr. 
Macdonald?—for I don’t need any piano or harp, Out 
here in the open is the best place for a Highland song, and 
the sigh of the hills is the proper accompaniment. And 
what, now, were you thinking of that I should sing to 
yon?” 

‘*What you please, what you please, my dear young 
lady, if you will be so kind to an old map,who may never 
hear you again.” 

Well, the wise lass did not choose a pathetic song; she 
did not choose the ** Fhear « Bhata,” that simply rends 
the hearts of these people in the Western Highlands; she 
chose a cheerful and contented song, the well - known 
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“EELIN MACDONALD BEGAN TO 


‘Clachan Ghiinn-daruail.” A quite contented song, for 
the hero of it says 
Although King George would grant to me 
The highest rank and station, 


I would prefer in Coire-Chathaidh 
The shepherd's pay and ration 


And yet, when Eelin Macdonald, turning her face a little 
away from them, and looking out on the loch, began to 
sing in the most simple and natural fashion— 


I met her on a Sabbath day, 
Mild, young, and unassuming; 

Her voice is like the tuneful thrush, 

lier cheeks are roses blooming— 


it was clear to Mrs. Macdonald that the invalid could not 


bear this ordeal. It was not the song; the song was no- 
thing; it was the clear, vibrating, penetrating tones of the 


girl's voice that shook him to the soul; and so great was 
his emotion—for he was all nerveless and undone after 
the illness he had passed through—that the mother put a 
warning finger on her daughter’s arm. Eelin instantly 
turned, and her singing instantly ceased 

Ihere are a lot of other verses,” said she, in the most 
unconcerned way,‘ and I need not bother you—” 

He had put bis handkerchief up to bis face, to conceal 
the violence of his sobbing: her speaking voice was like 
wine to him, and soothed him, but her singing voice—the 
soft, silver singing of this young girl's voice—wrought 
destruction withio him. 

‘Ob a lot of verses,” she continued, in the most 
indifferent manner, and she spoke as if she were really 
talking out to the wide loch and the hills. ‘‘ They were 
written by Angus Fletcher, of Dunoon. Dunoon—that is 
on the Clyde, you know, Mr. Macdonald —and a very 
beautiful place, too: all those places on the Clyde are 
beautiful, with the mountains behind them, and the splen- 
did opening out to sea. The heroine, she was called 
Shena Dhoun Coire-Chathaidh, and she afterwards be 
came a Mrs. Black, and lived toa greatage. Her grand 
father, her father, and herself in succession the farm of 
Coire-Chathaidh. I suppose Shena Dhoun was a great 
beauty: | wonder if she knew she was to become famous 
in Highland song. And sometimes 1 wonder if that other 
Mrs. Black, who was Byron's ‘ Maid of Athens,’ could 
have foreseen the place she was to take in English litera- 
ture. It might have consoled her a little bit, for she died 
in poor circumstances. And 1 wonder if any of those 
Highland girls suspected that their praises would be sung 
long after they were dead. Eilidh Bhan, Mairi Lagach, 
Mo nighean doun bhoidheach, and the rest of them; I 
suppose they did not know; most likely they were daugh- 
ters of well-to-do farmers; and the poet was a mere shep- 
herd-lad or a fisher-lad, who durst not look so high; and 
he went away, of course; and the young lady of the farm 
married and forgot him, and spent the rest of her life in 
looking after her children. Mr. Macdonald, shouldn't 
there be a national fund for subsidizing indigent lovers? 
We spend heaps of money in providing for other imbe 
why not for these poor dears?” 

And so she blethered on, this wise lass, until she had 
got him into a right cheerful mood again; and there was 
no more singing of Highland songs; no more of Shena 
Dhoun or Ailie Ban; she soon had him laughing over her 
idle stories and her silly reminiscences; until, indeed, 


yes 


ciles 


SING 


there came out again from the inn Somerled Macdonald— 
Somerled, with the grave, obedient, earnest eyes. 

She might have had a word for him, but she had not; 
while he on his part, when he had to address her, did so 
in a respectful and distant fashion, as if they were stran- 
gers. She was giving herself entirely to the old man; 
and she had got into a merry and reckless mood; she was 
telling him the most horrible lies about her dwn juvenile 
experiences in these very wilds, 

hen there was a rattle of wheels on the road; it was the 
doctor going his rounds (of five-and-twenty miles diam- 
eter); and as there was a chill breath beginning to draw 
up from the loch, he advised them to have the invalid 
conveyed in-doors. And when that had been done, when 
Somerled Macdonald reappeared, there was no longer an 
engrossing centre of interest; he himself had to set to 
work to entertain those ladies, who were in a manner his 
guests, 

“I hope,” said he, rather shyly, to the younger of the 
two, “that Mr. Gilchrist finds his new occupation agree- 
able?” 

“Oh, yes,” said she. 
have desired.” 

“And of course his position in Invernish wil] be rather 
a better one?” he ventured to ask again. 

**Oh, yes,” said she. ‘‘ Not that Invernish is the boun- 
dary of his aspirations.” 

** Ab, I understand,” he said. ‘‘ The literary gift is an 
extraordinary thing. A man speaks with one voice, but 
millions upon millions listen to him. And then the friends 
he makes, everywhere. And the social passport, if he cares 
forthat. It is betterthan being crowned. I suppose that 
an author who is widely read and admired knows within 
himself that he could sail into Hobart Town, or land in Chi- 
cago railway station, or steam up the Gulf of California, 
with the certainty of finding a hearty and generous wel- 
come wherever he went. It is a wonderful gift. The 
owner of it is to be envied,” he added, in rather an absent 
kind of way. 

“Tt has its responsibilities,” the Bean-an-Tighearn re- 
marked. 

** Yes, yes,” he said, with conviction. ‘‘A man ought 
to keep his pen clean, as he would keep himself clean. 
Anything else is prostitution of the basest.” 

**I think I can answer for Archie Gilchrist,” said Eelin, 
quietly, ‘‘if ever he shouid be fortunate enough to address 
so wide an audience.” 

The doctor now made his appearance; he was a young- 
ish man, keen of eye, alert, and with features that showed 
he was inured to travel. 

“I hope our coming here,” said the gentle-voiced lady, 
“has not caused your patient fatigue?” 

“Oh, not the least—not the least!” said he. 
ness makes for cure. I believe in that—more than in 
medicines. Happiness makes for cure. And you have 
made him very proud and happy; he can talk of nothing 
else but your visit; you have done him more good than I 
could do. Only,” he added, glancing at Somerled Macdon- 
ald, ‘‘ I think it might be prudent if he were to rest for the 
remainder of the evening. If you ladies wouldn’t mind 
dining by yourselves in the ordinary parlor.” 

“ Certainly not, Doctor! Oh, by all means!” Mrs. Mac- 
donald exclaimed. ‘And perhaps, if you are staying 
over the night, you would be so kind as to join us?” 

**Many, many thanks,” said the young medico, ‘‘ but 
I'm off for Tongue now—and it’s a long drive.” He looked 


“The very thing he could most 


** Happi- 


IN THE MOST SIMPLE AND NATURAL 


FASHION.” 


at Eelin Macdonald as he shook hands with her in saying 
good-by; and she looked at him again, in her fearless 
fashion—with the eyes like the blue of the sea-wave: he 
would have something to recall and to think over during 
the monotonous and lonely miles that lie between Alt-na- 
Traive and Tongue. 

But they were to have another glimpse of old Allan 
Macdonald that night; for between cight and nine some 
one tapped at their parlor door, and was bidden to enter. 
It was Somerled Macdonald, and he was the bearer of a 
message—and yet why should he have been so diffident 
about it, and why the need of any preamble? His father, 
he said, was back in his own land, after many years; and 
he had been thinking of his young days; and—and, in 
short, would the two ladies come in to family worship? 

**Oh, most willingly—most willingly,” said the sweet- 
voiced Bean-an-Tighearn, rising at once. ‘‘ Will you show 
us the way to your sitting-room?” 

And so they followed him along the narrow passage, 
and here was old Allan Macdonald with his easy-chair 
drawn to the head of the table; and here was the tall and 
fair-haired servant-lass Caitriana, whom most people call- 
ed Kate; and here was Angus that used to be water- 
bailiff on the Garva. Even with the new-comers it was 
a small congregation, in this remote little hamlet buried 
amidst the great and silent and solitary bills; indeed there 
was something strange about the whole proceeding—in 
this lamp-lit room, with the consciousness of the vast sur- 
rounding darkness outside. The service was simple and 
brief enough. Mr. Macdonald began by repeating—with 
hardly a check or alteration of a word, so practised was 
his memory—a portion of the eighteenth chapter of Mat 
thew—“ At the same time came the disciples unto Jesus, 
saying, Who is the greatest in the kingdom of heaven?” 
And then when he had finished the passage, he said ‘‘ Let 
us now ery God by singing the CXXI. Psalm.” It was 
a remarkable selection for a blind man to make—‘‘ I to the 
hills will lift mine eyes” —; but doubtless it was with oth- 
er than physical eyes that he saw Ben Clebrig, and Ben 
Loyal, and the rest of them, now wrapped in the silence 
and solemnity of the night. But what startled one of the 
visitors was that the younger Macdonald led the singing 
—in a strong and sensitive barytone voice that had, of 
course, to be modulated to the limited space; and her own 
voice was feeble in joining in, because of her sense of 
wonder; she was listening all the time—and perhaps trem- 
bling a little. It was to the proudly pathetic tune of 
Coleshill that they sang: 

I to the hills will lift mine eyes, 
From whence doth come mine aid. 
My safety cometh from the Lord, 
Who heav'’n and earth hath made 
Thy foot He'll not let slide, nor will 
He slumber that thee keeps. 
Behold, He that keeps Isracl, 
He slaumbers not, nor sleeps. 
They had no organ, nor any trained band of choristers, 
nor the pageantry of viol and drum; but the simple little 
service was effective enough—in this small, isolated, yel- 
low-lit chamber set amongst the encompassing majesty of 
the mountains and the darkness and the stars. And then 
with mutual good wishes they parted and went their sev- 
eral ways. Dut Eelin Macdonald had got something add- 
ed to remember, when she was by herself, in the solitude 
of the midnight hours. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 











SUPPLEMENT 


INDESTRUCTIBLE PICTURE- 
BOOKS. 


= is no toy which affords a little 
child more amusement than scrap-books 
filled with bright pictures. They are wel- 
come gifts in children’s hospitals, where their 
pages delight the patients. The cost is tri- 
fling, and they are easily made if one knows 
just how to go to work. 

Cut from silesia four pieces fourteen inches 
long and twenty-three wide, one pink, one 
red, one yellow, and one bide, then one of 
pink and one of blue fourteen inches long, 
but only eleven and a half inches wide. 
Fold the wide pieces down the centre, turn 
the raw edges of the three sides in and baste 
together. hey should now be a little less 
than fourteen inches long, and about eleven 
inches wide. Next, with blue single zephyr 
wool finish the three sides with buttonhole- 
stitches, making them one-quarter of an inch 
long and one-quarter of an inch apart. 

Have ready a number of bright-colored 
pictures of various sizes—such as can easily 
be clipped from advertisements, the covers 
of magazines and papers, and old fashion 
plates—and some photographer’s paste, and 
arrange them according to fancy upon both 
sides of the double leaves, and one side of 
the two single ones. In the book before me 
one has a goat, a group of hens with one or 
two wee chickens, a boy holding a dog, and 
a clown teaching a dog to leap from one 
chair to another; a second has the bottom 
occupied by a coach drawn by four horses, 
while a hansom-cab ornaments one of the 
upper corners, and the remaining space is 
filled up with a fish, a donkey, a girl carry- 
ing a waiter, and two soldiers wrestling; a 
third displays a whole circus—performing 
elephants, dogs, lions drawing a chariot, 
girls jumping through hoops, ete. A small 
giobe of goldfish, a goose and goslings in a 
pond, birds, cupids, brownies, wreaths, but 


terflies, etc., are put in to fill the spaces be- | 


tween the larger pictures. The paler-tinted 
ones are put on the red pages, and the 
brighter ones on the blue, pink, and yellow 
leaves. 

When the pasting is finished, put the pages 
under some heavy weight—a large book will 
do—and let them remain overnight. 

Next cut two pieces of thin pasteboard, 


each fourteen inches long and eleven inches | 


wide, and one piece of figured cretonne—a 
dark, but not black ground, with gay colors 
—fifteen inches long and eleven inches wide. 
Lay the pasteboard pieces on the wrong side 
of the cretonne, leaving a space one inch 
and a half wide between the two, and baste 
the cretonne down over the top, bottom, and 
outer side of each, turning down and bast 
ing the same width upon the space between 
the two pieces. Lay the yellow and the 
pink single pages upon the pasteboard covers, 
turn the edges in, and hem them down on 
the cretonne along the top, bottom, and outer 


sides, letting the fourth raw edge lie smooth- 


ly upon the cretonne between the two cov- 
ers 

Put a row of machine-stitching through 
cretonne, pasteboard, and lining on the sides 
of the covers next to the centre. Lastly, 
baste all the leaves together on the sides 
which have no buttonhole-stitching, lay the 
pile carefully exactly midway between the 
covers, fold the two covers over them, so that 
their outer edges meet, and with the sewing- 
machine stitch one row through the cre 
tonne and the leaves half an inch from the 
edge of the fold in the centre of the cover, 
and a second one-eighth of an inch inside, 
between it and the middle of the cover. 
This method fastens the pages securely, and 
yet leaves ample room for them to turn free- 
ly and open to their full width. 
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‘‘ Contains as much flesh-form- 
ing matter as beef.”’ 
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“ Has stood the test of more 
than one hundred years’ use 
among all classes of people, 
and for purity and honest 
worth is unequalled.” 

— Medical and Surgical Journal. 


TRADE-MARK. 
Coste Less Than ONE CENT a Cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. x. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 





The Government Tests show Royal 
superior to all others. 
Leavening gas, no yeast germs, 





Absolutely Pure 





ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 














Jas MM (HEEL 

SZ 
‘“‘The Rambler 
Built for Two”’ 


has reached a proud height 
of popularity like other 


Romdor’ 


BICYCLES 


because it has proven safe, 
comfortable and cheap at 
the price. 
Rambier Tandems, Si0OO 
Rarmnblier Singles, - 60 


ALL WITH C & J TIRES 








Rambler Agencies Everywhere. 


Gormully & Jeffery Mfg. Co. 


Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York. 
Brooklyn. Detroit. Cincinnati. Buf 
falo. Cleveland. London. 














A Parallel 


Bread-makingon alarge 
scale was formerly con- 
ducted in filthy under- 
ground bake - houses, 
where the dough was 
kneaded by hands and 
feet. 

Now, bread is made in 
modern well-lighted and 
well-ventilated premises 
by cleanly machinery. 

The manufacture of tea 
shows the same beneficial 
change. 

In China and Japan tea 
is still rolled by the old 
filthy process, with hands 
and feet, and remains a 
household industry. 

Under the modern sys- 
tem tea is prepared in 
spacious factories with 
cleanly machinery,avoid- 
ing all contamination. 
This scientific and clean 
preparation of tea is car- 
| ried on ONLY in CEYLON 








AND INDIA. 


— 

_ Harper’s Catalogue 
Descriptive list of their publica- 
tions, with portraits of authors, 
will be sent by mail to any ad- 

dress on receipt of ten cents. 





Malt Extract 





‘A Malt Extract without an Imperfection’ 


qae "Best Tonic 
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Pears’ 


Agreeable soap for the 
hands is one that dissolves 
quickly, washes quickly, 
rinses quickly, and leaves 
the skin soft and comfort- 
able. It is Pears’. 

Wholesome soap is one 
that attacks the dirt but 
not the living skin. It is 
Pears’. 

Economical soap is one 
that a touch of cleanses. 
And this is Pears’. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people use it. 
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Dressing 


>Lengthens the life of 

8 leather—acts as a preserv- 
ative as well as a polish. 
Keeps a new shoe from 


3 looking old—makes an 
g old shoe look new. The 
bresult of many years’ 


Bstudy of leather pecu- 
¢ liarities. For men’s, wo- 
men’s, and children’s 
shoes. Sold by all 
dealers. Made by the 
makers of the famous 
3 Vici Kid, famous for 
its durability and 

5 softness wherever 
shoes are worn. 
An illustrated 


























YOU LOOK POR THE NAME on a saddle 
and if you see 


Garford, Hunt or Brown 


You are satisfied. You know that 
either represents the best there is in 
saddie construction, in Beauty, Com- 
fort, Safety, and Perfection of Work- 
manship and Materials used. 


Garford Manufacturing Co., 27 Pine St., Elyria, 0. 
Huat Meastectering Co., . Westboro, Mass. 
Brown Saddic Co., + 209 Cedar St., Elyria, 0. 
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HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


MAGAZINE, $4 00 a year 
WEEKLY, $4 00 a year 
BAZAR, $4 00 a year 
ROUND TABLE, $! 00 a year 
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A GIRL'S CAREER. 


Oe ERY girl wants a career,” said Katharine, lifting 
4 her yrave eyes and looking me full in the face. 
Katharine is just out of college. She is gifted, eager, and 
unbitious. Probably the career which once beckoned 
every young woman with an irresistible hand of invita- 
tion will be open to her in the natural course of events; 
but Katharine is not now thinking of love or of marriage, 
and still less can she be satisfied to remain at home—a 
quict daughterly figure, watering the flowers, feeding the 
chickens, embroidering sofa pillows and table centres, and 
going out to pay visits under the wing of her mother. 

Mumma does not need me,” says Katharine. ‘She is 
fully equal to her housekeeping, her benevolent and her 
social duties. She enjoys having me at home, or she 
would do so, if I were contented; but my restlessness 
wears her out, and she sees that I should be permitted to 
live my life—that I must have room to try my Wings. So 
she is not only acquiescent, but entirely willing and ap- 
proving in her attitude when I go out to seek my own 
place and my own work.” 

** What are you going to be?” I inquire. Speaking to 
un eager enthusiast like Katharine, this is the natural 
question 

An artist, she says, or perhaps a journalist, or, it may 
be, she tells me she is boldly going into business. One 
such girl, with a talent for dress-making, and a special 
knack at knowing what styles suited certain faces, opened 
rooms, hired assistants, and soon had more work than she 
could easily and comfortably do. She lived at home, but 
went to and fro to her shop daily as her brother went to 
his office 

Another girl with a sister and a cousin, a happy trio, 
took a little apartment together, furnished it, engaged an 
elderly maid—a capable farmer's daughter from New 
England, who tossed off their work as if it were a mere 
bagatelle—and straightway set about winning their for- 
One girl illustrated books; another was a kinder- 
the third gave lessons to a little deaf and dumb 







tunes 


gartnet 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


boy. They had the precious satisfaction of noe ee 
keeping their own lovely little home—it was their k- 

ound, their shelter, their refuge. Day by day, with a 

ittle touch here and an added charm there, a picture, a 

vase, a growing plant, the little home took to itself new 
grace. And when mother or aunt from the old home- 
stead came to visit the girls,as one of them often did, 
they found them busy, bright, and entirely satisfied with 
life and its opportunities. 

Said a girl one day, in a very confidential mood: “I 
don’t believe there is a human being so circumscribed, so 
limited, and consequently so handicapped as a young wo- 
man who longs for independence and finds the door to it 
shut in her face. She beats her life out like a bird dash- 
ing against prisoning bars in a cage, or else she grows old 
and plain prematurely, or, worse than all, she stops devel- 
oping, and settles down to be a mere nonentity.” 

Most parents realize the position of the modern girl, 
and are aware that there must be concessions to the spirit 
of the period. The daughter to whom music is more 
than daily bread must not be condemned to spend her 
best years in the small country town where she can never 
hope to feast her soul on orchestral melodies, or hear 
oratorio, or sit at the feet of a great musician or great 
singer. To study to advantage, to teach even the young- 
est beginner to play accompaniments for those who sing, 
or to take a place as organist, the girl must live consec- 
utively for months where there is an atmosphere of art; 
in no other way can she grow and learn. So her mother 
gives her up for a while, and she finds her niche, probably 
living, not in a boarding-house where she is a waif in a 
third-story back room, but in a pleasant flat with other 
girls, chaperoned by an older woman, it may be, or simply 
living and working, a half-dozen together, and in need of 
no chaperonage except as their work is their safeguard 
and protection. 

Wherever a young woman finds sufficiency of oppor- 
tunity for her powers at home there is she indeed blessed 
and most enviable. But if she yearns to do good, and 
the college settjement with its immediate opening for 





beautiful and most unselfish work for humanity attracts 
her, she cannot do bettet than to attach herself as a resi- 
dent worker in some locality where woman's heart aod 
head and hands may do much good. 

Her parents and acquaintances need not fear that she 
will be troubled or interfered with in such a mission as 
this. Wherever the college woman or the Christian wo- 
man engages in settlement work, she will meet with kind- 
ness and appreciation from those in whose midst she is as 
an angel from the skies. And the daily sacrifices she 
must make, as contrasted with the improvement she sees 
in the homes and lives of young women around her, will 
hardly seem worth mentioning. 

Katharine has a friend who was born in the purple. 
At home she is surrounded by elegance, and much service 
waits on her least wish. But she was not at ease until 
her mother consented to let her become a trained nurse; 
and she did not shrink from the hard novitiate, nor ask 
to have a single hour of the apprenticeship demanded 
from others omitted in her case. She acquired her pro- 
fession, and is happy in that she may practise it just as 
any other girl equally trained and equipped may do. 
Stull another young woman, known as a belle and a social 
leader, besought her father, a well-known business man 
with wide branching interests, to let her enter his office. 
He smilingly yielded to what he fancied her pretty 
caprice; but she was deeply in earnest, and mastered 
every detail of the intricate business in which her father 
had made his fortune. When,some years later, he sud- 
denly died, she was able to carry on the business, aud did 
so with marked success. 

The sum of the whole matter is that careers are open 
to women if women care to seek them. When it is an 
affair of mere physical strength and staying power, there 
is sometimes an advantage on the side of man. But to 
offset that we may remember the ambition, the quick in- 
tuition, and the firm resolve of women whose minds are 
made up—their purity of life, their avoidance of stimu- 
lants, and the pleasant conditions under which they may 
usually work. Marcarer E. Sanoster. 








\ TAR, with all its terrors and horrors, is a great nation- 
al teacher; and it may be a question if in the pres 
ent stage of development of the race at large, or even of 
the most highly civilized and Christianized of individual 
races and nations, we do not actually need the discipline 
which a soul-stirring and nation-stirring war brings. 
American women have outgrown the weakly resigned 
ittitude indicated in *‘ men must work and women must 
weep We may not have arrived at the fighting line, 
that supposed qualification for citizenship; but we surely 
have proved ourselves qualified as workers rather than 
weepers, But where and how can we work? As things 
stand at present in the social organization, woman’s work 
is complemental to that of man in church and municipali- 
ty, and is no less so in times of war and of great disaster. 
Weremember the inception and execution by women like 
Louisa Schuyler of the plan of relief that grew to be the 
great sanitary and Christian commissions of our civil war, 
We remember how, acting as agents of these commissions, 
or working less effectively but still most helpfully as in- 
dependent societies, the women of the country organized 
committees and collected an almost incredible sum total 
of hospital, sanitary, and sutler’s supplies, which flowed in 
to relieve great want in the army. We remember also the 
hundreds of women who, like Miss Barton, were found on 
battle-field and in hospital, self-commissioned and unrecog- 
nized, doing the invaluable work of supplementing the 
necessarily hasty and incomplete care which overborne 
army surgeons and nurses could give to sick and wounded. 
And here is war again engaging our national forces. 
And again arises the question as to what part women may 
bear in it 


What are the preparations for the care of the sick and 
wounded of our army?’ Ino answering this question, the 
first fact that strikes one is the great advance that has 
iwen made in these thirty-seven years since these ques 
tions last were forced upon our national attention. We 
remember that in the early sixties we had not that large 
and able body of women—the trained nurses. The women 
who went to the front and acted as nurses had neither 
that strength of organization nor yet the power of ease of 
working possessed to-day by our trained and experienced 
nurses, There was the abounding wisdom of heart and 
the courage of self-forgetful patriotism and devotion. But 
they paid most dearly for the service they rendered, be- 
cause their heroism was vot re-enforced by practical pre- 
pearation. 

To-day we have hundreds of trained nurses, who add to 

the same womanly devotion the discipline of nerve and 
* brain and hand, making a grand sum total of usefulness. 

Another advance is in the wholesale manufacture of all 
that pertains to surgeons’, hospital, and sanitary supplies. 
To-day we have great factories capable of indefinite pro- 
duction of the most scientifically perfect, as well as the 
most compactly transportable disinfectants, wound-dress- 
ing and general surgeons’ supplies. This is an incaleula- 
ble advance. And while we almost envy our women of 
the earlier times, who could satisfy their zealous instincts 
by rolling bandages and picking lint, still we must con- 
cede the comfort-yielding a of the surgical-sup- 
ply factory, and seek other fields of activity. 


As regards the executive in the surgeon-general’s de- 
partment, one has but to know that there is at the head 
in the regular army Surgeon-General Sternberg, a man so 
eminent in all that pertains to sanitation and special scien- 
tific and medical research. Every regiment, troop, and 
battery has its surgical.and nursing staff regularly enlist- 
ed. ‘This is also true of the volunteer troops, as well as of 
our naval forces, These men are chosen, it is to be sup- 
posed and expected, with a discretion and care very much 
emphasized by memory of the cases of oe which 
eame to light duriag the civil war iu this brauch of the 
service ‘They are equipped with the most approved out- 








WOMEN AND WAR. 


BY GRACE N. KIMBALL, M.D. 

fit for doing their work on the field or on board ship. So 
much have men done for the care of sick and wounded, 
and notice is given officially from the surgeon-general that 
women will not be employed at present, intimating, how 
ever, that should the war prove serious in point of heavy 
engagements, and should it become necessary to form large 
general hospitals, women may be needed. And it is tow- 
ards this possibility that we must look. 

The fact that this bids fair to be largely or entirely a 
naval war diminishes the chance that these large hospitals 
will be called into being. It has been definitely stated 
that no women in any capacity will be employed on the 
hospital ships. The suggestion that a rich and patriotic 
woman might purchase and equip such an auxiliary pro 
vokes the question why women who should be carefully 
chosen in regard to physical as well as professional fitness 
might not have some part in the personnel of the ship's 
company. Some of us have seen quite as much of the 
class of work to be expected as the majority of the young 
male doctors who are being taken into service. 


But excluding naval service, there are several avenues 
of usefulness which may be open in the near future. 
First, the care of the volunteers who are now going into 
camp in all our States. If newspaper reports do not mis- 
represent, very inadequate preparation has been made 
whereby to give these “ raw recruits,” most of them gently 
reared city men, the materia transitus whereby they may 
pass, with safety to their health, from the sheltered and 
well-fed life at home to the environment of the old 
camper-out. While we would not be guilty of * cod- 
dling ” our new soldiers, it surely would be most irrespon- 
sible in us to fail to see that they have those necessities 
to health that a woman and not a man thinks of first. If 
the life or even the health of any of our National Guard 
is allowed to be sacrificed through exposure in their local 
camps while they are close to their homes and to cities full 
of all they need, surely some one will have blundered, and 
some one will be to blame. Second, preparation for that 
possible necessity—which God grant may never be real- 
ized —the general hospitals. The call for them, if it 
comes, will come with little or no warning or preparation; 
and when it comes there can be no possible doubt but 
that women nurses and surgeons’ assistants will be needed. 
It is well known that the entire number of trained male 
nurses iti this country is very small. It is to be regretted, 
also, that as a class they are not the most desirable nurses. 
There are many honorable exceptions, and training-schools 
like the Mills Training School for Male Nurses, in New 
York, are inaugurating the day of better things. Hence, 
nolens volens, our army and wavy surgeons must accept, 
and I believe they will accept most joyfully, the women 
nurses. 


This means that a corps of nurses not cumbersomely 
large, but most carefully selected, should be enrolled and 
be ready for the call. I have known something of rough- 
and-tumble surgery and nursing, and I cannot see why a 
graduate of any of our recognized training-schools should 
require additional lectures or instructions for the work 
which she might be called upon to perform in army hospit- 
als. I should consider an applicant for enrolment who need- 
ed this instruction, or,indeed,any especial instruction in the 
precautions and preparations necessary for the care of her 
own health, beyond what she could get by inquiry and 
forethought herself, very poor material for the emergency 
work she will have todo. A reasonable training, health, 
and good hard common-sense—with a crescendo on the 
last—are the requisites, and I would dispense with the 
training before either of the other requisites in those 
whom I would ask to go to any such work. Acting on 
this principle, | would much sooner take for such service 
healthy, adaptable, athletic, common-sense young women 
minus a nurse-training, than to take anemic, half-broken- 
down, routine-enslaved hospital nurses. I would send 


my untrained women to see two or three surgical opera- 
tions to make sure they had not a fainting idiosyn- 
crasy; I would make sure they were not sentimental 
and gushing; that they could tramp, and eat rough food 
and dirty; that they could camp out; and, withal, had a 
knack at making themselves and others jolly and com 
fortable under the worst circumstances; and then, if they 
could not learn bandaging and the rudiments of kindred 
necessary accomplishments on the trip from New York to 
Key West, I would drop them at a way station and proceed. 


The third possible and most probable avenue of useful- 
ness is involved in the question of Cuban relief distribu 
tion. Whenever the doors to Cuba are opened, be it soon 
or late, there will be revealed a chamber of horrors com- 
pared with which Armenia in massacre-times was mild 
and humane, The relief material.is happily in sight,and 
will pour in as the freshets in spring. How to distribute 
it? The instrumentality most in evidence, both for the 
enrolment of nurses = for relief distribution, is the Red 
Cross. The ability of the American Red Cross Society 
to cope with the work of supplementing the surgical de 
partinent of the army has happily never been put to the 
test in this country. At this crisis there is also 
added the task of distributing relief to hundreds of 
thousands of Cubans. As the present organization of 
the Red Cross is practically on a peace footing, there 
will be need of great extension. It will be a wonder- 
ful feat if Miss Barton, at her advanced age, is able to en- 
dure the fatigue and strain as the sole executive of all 
this work. The New York Red Cross Hospital is given 
the charge of making ready for the expected emergency. 
The training-school connected with this hospital is yet in 
its infancy, having graduated but one nurse. Four others 
(those now with Miss Barton) are Red Cross nurses by vir 
tue of a six months’ postgraduate course at that hospital. 
Six nurses are now pursuing their course of training there. 
It is to be hoped that these regular Red Cross nurses will 
be all that the exigencies of this war willdemand. Should 
they prove insufficient, there are scores of nurses ready to 
enroll,and who are being enrolled both at the Red Cross 
Hospital, 238 West 100th Street, and by Dr. Elizabeth 
Johnson, of 125 West Fifty-eighth Street, who acts as the 
official enrolling agent of the National Reserve Volunteers. 


The movement looking towards a national organization 
under the name of the Woman’s National War Relief As- 
sociation is significant, and the co-operation in it of women 
who have been so prominent in the Health Protective As- 
sociation and in other notable movements promises great 
efficiency. If the war continues, there will doubtless be 
found many State and local organizations for enlistment 
of nurses and other workers, and for the collecting of sup- 
plies and money. But the cardinal doctrine of all such 
organizations should be ‘in union is strength.” And if 
the Red Cross Society of New York has been designated 
by Miss Barton to act as the national Red Cross central 
organization, and if its present peace equipment is to be 
re-enforced by such men as have just been asked to act as 
its committee, with Bishop Potter in the chair, we should 
have a national organization that would be the worthy 
medium of all national effort. 

The chances are that there will be less call for nurse , 
either in the United States or in Cuba, than for adminis- 
trative experts for distribution of relief and for the work 
of getting the demoralized Cubans on their feet. The 
great obstacle to be foreseen lies in the probability that 
the work to be done—the largest and longest work—will 
be in Cuba itself, and that it will have to be done in the 
most unhealthful season of the Cuban year. Now hero- 
ism and self-sacrifice are admirable, but wisdom and good 
management ure better, and if the work is to be done, 
some way of doing it should be foreseen and provided 
which shall not cost the lives of our best men and wo- 
men. 
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EIGHTH LESSON. 


COMMITTEES. 


OMMITTEES may be appointed by the Chair or by 

/ the assembly. This must be decided by a formal 
motion. The first person named is considered the chair- 
man of the committee, but if the majority prefer, they 
can appoint a chairman. A quorum is the number de- 
cided upon that is necessary to transact business, A quo- 
rum should be as small as possible. Committees too 
often meet only to find that there are not enough mem- 
bers present to transact business; this can be avoided 
only by having as few members as possible constitute a 
quorum. . 

In Roberts’s Rules of Order we are advised to appoint 
small committees for action, and large committees for 
investigation. 

A committee is a miniature assembly. It has its pre- 
siding officer—called its chairman—also its secretary, 
and proceeds to business as a large body. It offers its 
report to the assembly by its chairman, who first reads 
the preamble, which consists of a general account of the 
business considered, and then closes with a recommenda- 
tion, 

When a committee has finished its business and is ready 
to adjourn some member rises and says, ‘‘ Madam Chair- 
man, move that the committee now rise [or, now rise and 
report].” This motion is seconded and voted upon as a 
motion to adjourn, but the word adjourn does not apply 
to committees 

The report of the standing committees have their place 
on every club's *‘ Order of Business.” 

The report of special committees will be called up by 
the Chair, or it may be moved by some member that the 
report of the special committee (naming committee) be 
now heard. When the report is read, the Chair will say: 
‘ You have heard the report of the committee. What 
is your pleasure?” Any member may say, ‘ Madam 
Chairman, I move that the resolution offered by this com- 
mittee be accepted.” This is seconded, and formal action 
is then taken on it. 

Committee of the Whole.—This committee is most neces- 
sary for formal action. A question can be thoroughly dis 
cussed, and such discussion need be recorded only for use 
of committee. 

When a question arises that the members think is not 
sufficiently understood to have formal action taken on 
it, a member may rise and say, ‘Madam Chairman, | 
move that this assembly now resolve itself into a committee 
of the whole.” If this motion is seconded and carried by 
a majority vote, the presiding officer appoints a chairman, 
or, if the assembly prefers, it may appoint its own chair- 
man; the president then becomes a member of the assem- 
bly. All questions are then informally discussed, and 
wien ready for final action the result of the business is 
put in the form of a recommendation or resolution, the 
same as in any other committee. Then a member moves, 
** that this committee now rise and report,” seconded and 
carried by a majority vote. The president again takes 
the chair, calls the meeting to order, and the assembly is 
again a formal one. 

~The Chair says, ‘‘ We will now hear the report of the 
Committee of the Whole.” The chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole presents the report, and formal action 
is taken on it. 

Remember that at a meeting of a ‘‘ Committee of the 
Whole,” but four motions are in order—* To amend,” “ To 
adopt,” ‘ To limit time of debate,” and “ To rise and re- 
port.” This is a most convenient way of getting the judg- 
ment of a meeting, and should be often resorted to. 


CLUB MINUTES. 


In making up the slate for spring elections in clubs 
most committees on nominations find that the position of 
recording secretary is a difficult one for which to secure a 
candidate. 

In many clubs this is the hardest office in the organiza- 
tion. Not only must the secretary be present with great- 
er faithfulness even than the president herself, who has 
always one, sometimes two vice - presidents to alternate 
with her, but she must virtually prepare a paper for each 
meeting. In many clubs the secretary's minutes are long 
and voluminots extracts from papers and talks, giving, in 
fact, at the next meeting a considerable résumé of every- 
thing presented at the previous one. Against this prac- 
tice of the majority of clubs is the other extreme, common 
to a few organizations, of cutting down the report to a 
score of words. Such report in one New York club gives 
merely the number of members and guests, if there were 
any present, the titles of the papers presented, and the 
names of the members who took part in the discussion. 
This club has its business meetings separate from its reg- 
ular ones, so that reports of business proceedings are not 
needed. 

In clubs to which this latter course does not appeal it 
would be easily possible to elaborate reasonably the min- 
utes without developing them into lengthy papers. It is 
imposing too serious a duty upon any one member that 
she should have this burden of preparing an exhaustive 
report for each meeting. To the club members who were 
present at the previous meeting such report becomes a 
tedious twice - told tale. Those who were not present, 
usually a small minority, must not expect an extended 
presentation of what they missed. A brief résumé puts 
them in possession of sufficient facts needed to preserve 
the continuity of the club-work. 

It is recommended that with the new incumbents of this 
office, which is the result of almost every spring election 
in clubs, that the matter of how the minutes shall be pre- 
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sented be taken into serious consideration by the club. 
Certainly in large organizations, whose meetings are all 
too short to consider the programmes arranged, long min- 
utes should be avoided. 


THE WASHINGTON CLUB. 


Tae Washington Club, of Washington, D. C., is the 
most exclusive club of that city, and is purely social in its 
scope. It is important not only because of its long list of 
members, but for the reason that names of many persons 
prominent in social and official life are on its rolls. It is 
the custom to invite the wife of the President of the 
United States and ladies of the cabinet and diplomatic 
corps to become honorary members, while the feminine 
portion of Senatorial and Congressional families become 
active in the advancement of the club idea. 

The Washington Club owes its existence to the desire 
on the part of ladies of the official set to become better 
acquainted with each other, and at the same time to be- 
come familiar with questions of public interest. For sev- 
eral years a coterie calling itself the Cobweb Society met 
each season to plan the winter’s sociability and enjoy pa- 
pers prepared by the members. They gathered in hotel 
parlors until it was proposed to have a club home. An 
old-fashioned house with commodious rooms, located in 
the most fashionable part of Washington, was purchased, 
remodelled somewhat, and the club now has an ideal 
place for its headquarters. An assembly hall and draw- 
ing-room occupy the first floor, and the second story fur- 
nishes the library, which gives a supply of standard litera- 
ture, where the latest story may be talked over, Artistic 
draperies, fine paintings, and elegant furniture give evi- 
dence of the refined taste of the ladies having the house 
matters in charge. 

The work of the club is conducted by committees on 
the subjects of Self-Culture, Entertainment, Lectures, and 
with the Executive and House committees the success of 
the organization is assured. Men of talent have favored 
the club with lectures from time to time, musicals are 
frequent, talks on literature and art are well attended, 
and a game of cards is an attraction on a rainy day and 
on regular afternoons throughout the year. The parlors 
are rented to other clubs and societies. 

The membership is nearly four hundred, and is not 
limited. It is difficult to become affiliated with the 
Washington Club, and when a woman's name is pre- 
sented by one who vouches for her, it is posted, and finally 
voted on by the Governing Board. The admission-fee is 
twenty-five dollars, and dues are one dollar a month. 

The president of this popular club is Mrs. Elizabeth 
Blair Lee, widow of Admiral Lee; Mrs. Joseph Hawley 
and Mrs. Ritchie are vice-presidents; Mrs. Julia Ten 
Eyck McBlair is secretary of the club; and Miss Sarah 
Carr Upton acts as treasurer. The Board of Governors 
consists of the following ladies: Mrs. Lee, Mrs. Hawley, 
Mrs. Sweet, Mrs. 8. Risley -Seward, Mrs. Phebe Hearst, 
Mrs. Chatard, Mrs. Morgan, Madame de Sibour, Mrs. 
Ritchie, Mrs. McBlair, Mrs. Emory, Mrs. Hammond, Mrs. 
Rodgers, and Mrs. Saxton. Mrs. William Henry Browne 
is chairman of the Lecture course, and Mrs. Ritchie is at 
the head of the Executive Committee. Miss Risley- 
Seward is in charge of the Library Committee, and 
Mrs. Kelly looks after the success of the Self-Culture 
section. 


DETROIT FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


THIRTEEN clubs are enrolled in that very efficient or- 
ganization known as the Detroit Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. This banding together of the clubs of the city 
took place four years ago, seven clubs taking the initiative. 
Its growth as an organization has been steady, and its 
record shows that its field of usefulness existed. In the 
autumn of 1896 the Detroit Federation entertained the 
State Federation, of which it is a member, for three days. 
At this convention about eighty-five State clubs were rep- 
resented by one hundred and fifty delegates. 

The club movement in Detroit was the means of estab- 
lishing the Protective Agency for Women and Children, 
which for the past two years has been doing a valuable 
work in rescuing children and helping defenceless women. 
In this work the federation as a society has been promi- 
nent, and contributed most efficient service. 

The federation holds an annual and two or three spe- 
cial meetings during the year. The special meetings par- 
take, as a rule, of a literary and social character. Papers 
are presented, followed by discussion, and the social side 
is always attractive and pronounced. In this union of 
the city’s club women there has been developed a strong 
spirit of inter-club loyalty, which makes possible useful 
concerted action by the society. 

The clubs now represented in the federation include 
the Woman's, Woman's History, Review, Twentieth Cen- 
tury, Wednesday Historical, Hypatia, Zetema, Clio, Par- 
menas, Sorosis, Mount Clemens, Diversity, and Utica Tues- 
day Club. Mrs. F. G. Burnett, of the Detroit Woman's 
Club, was the first president of the federation. Mrs. 
Emma A. Fox, one of Michigan's most distinguished club 
women, whose record is well known to Bazar readers, 
has also held this high position, resigning in February last. 
Mrs. Robert Patterson, of the Detroit Review Club, was 
elected her successor. Mrs. Patterson also holds the posi- 
tion of corresponding secretary of the Michigan State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, always a responsible oftice, 
and given to a woman of known executive ability. Mrs. 
Patterson is in favor of a club-house for the federation, 
and her presidency is likely to see that project thoroughly 
discussed and possibly promisingly started. 

While the organization does not represent all the wo- 
men's clubs of Detroit, some very strong and flourishing 
ones not having yet joined, it embodies perhaps the largest 
and oldest clubs of the city, and will undoubtedly become 
a strong factor in the progress and development of the 
movement in Detroit. 

The other officers of the federation are—Mrs. Bush of 
the Mount Clemens Club, vice-president, Mrs. F.W. Moe, 
recording secretary; Mrs. C. L. Beal, corresponding sec- 
retary; Mrs. Anthony, treasurer. The membership of the 
clubs represented in the federation vary from ten to 
three hundred. 


THE PATHFINDERS, OF AUSTIN, TEXAS. 

Tue Pathfinders, of Austin, Texas, was the first wo- 
man’s club in that lovely and historic city. It has be- 
come, under its progressive founders and members, the 
nucleus of the literary life of the Texan capital 
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Few by-laws, universal harmony, and general interest 
characterize the club. French, Spanish, German, Latin, 
and Greek may be appealed to by members to settle dis- 
puted questions. At roll-call each member responds with 
an item frem any field of learning, art, discovery, or in- 
vention. Then follows reading by the club of some lit 
erature pertinent to the lesson. A series of questions is 
propounded, and a paper on the special theme and an 
essay on some article of current literature are followed by 
the criticism on words and pronunciation from the two 
ctitics—one for English and the other for foreign words; 
business follows; then a miscellaneous question from each 
club member concludes the programme. 

The club devoted its first session to the study of Ameri 
can history, its second to Texas history, and then followed 
English history, two sessions of Shakespeare, then Greck 
history, Roman history, and the present session is being 
devoted to French history, which has fortunately stimu- 
lated the acquisition of that language. 

From the beginning of the club-work of the Pathfinders 
its members were imbued with a sense of the importance 
of electing for its officers women only who would be 
faithful in attendance, and consider well the interests of 
the club, no restrictions being placed on continuity in of 
fice. Greater efficiency, they felt, would be the result of 
longer experience and closer identity with the club's in 
terest and welfare, therefore the club has up to the pres 
ent time had only three sets of executive ofticers. 

Mrs. Anna D. Hearne, one of the most prominent found- 
ers of the organization, was chosen as the first president, 
and for six years she was successively elected to the posi- 
tion. Of unusual executive ability, great tact and mag 
netism, with high intelligence and culture fostered by 
extensive travel, Mrs. Hearne was happily equipped for 
her place at the head of the club. Her removal to New 
York for a prolonged residence lost her to the club, and 
her successor was Mrs. J. A. Jackson, long one of Austin’s 
foremost educators. Mrs. Jackson declined re-election at 
the end of her first year, finding that the office conflicted 
with her outside duties, and Mrs. V. O. King, another 
charter member, became the third president. Mrs. King 
is an accomplished linguist, being proficient in other than 
the popular languages. She brings to the club the im 
petus of a mind stored with extensive knowledge gathered 
in many lands, and is the accomplished president of a club 
made up throughout its membership of similarly accom 
plished women. All of the executive officers of the club 
since its organization have been native Texans, with the 
exception of Mrs. King, who was born in Louisiana. 

The club meets weekly; the meetings held at the homes 
of the members. A critic of foreign words and one of 
English pronunciation, with a committee of one on par- 
liamentary law, whose duty it is to call members to order 
and apply the rules, are officers of the club that are 
perhaps somewhat unusual. The list includes—first vice 
president, Mrs. Mary L. Spalding; second vice-president, 
Mrs. J. A. Jackson; secretary, Miss Nola Dilworth; trea 
surer, Mrs. J. D. Claybrook. 


THE MONDAY LITERARY CLUB OF COLUMBUS, 
INDIANA. 


THE pioneer club of Columbus, Indiana, is the Monday 
Literary Club. This organization of women was the first 
to crystallize when the club wave reached this pretty city 
It meets fortnightly on Monday afternoons, from two to 
four o'clock, at the homes of its members. The pro 

ramme at each meeting consists of quotations at roll-call 
rom some designated author, two papers of about twen 
ty minutes each in length, and one selection appropriate 
to the subject of the day, followed by a presentation of 
current events. April 18, the anniversary of the club's 
organization, is always made a gala-day, and is honored 
with a special programme. To this meeting gentlemen 
are sometimes asked, always a small list of guests. 

The work which lies nearest to the heart of the Mon 
day Literary is its efforts in bebalf of a free library for 
Columbus. In a city which is very modern in all its ap 
pointments, with trolley-cars, electric lights, miles of ce 
ment highways and beautiful public buildings, there 
should be counted certainly facilities for reading for the 
general public. This conviction is strongly entertained 
by the club, and to convert it into fact is their strenuous 
aim and endeavor. Most promising progress has been 
made, and it is expected that the near future will see the 
establishment of a free library at Columbus, whose ex 
istence will be largely due to the efforts of the Monday 
Literary Club. 

The work of the club for next year is very interesting 
During the first part of the club year it will include a 
study of ancient and modern Egypt and Assyria, the rest 
of the time being devoted to accounts of travels. A no 
ticeable feature of the programme is that the accounts of 
travels will be for the most part personal reminiscences 
of visits to places of interest in our own land. This at 
tention to interesting and beautiful nooks of our own 
country is to be specially commended, as many club pa 
pers on similar lines are apt to take more kindly to foreign 
sights. The club does admirable work, and occupies a 
deservedly prominent place in the community. 

Mrs. Ora Swift is the present president, the other chief 
officers being—first vice-president, Mrs. Myra W. Bassett, 
second vice-president, Mrs. Sina E. Cooper; secretary, 
Mrs. Sarah E. Campbell; corresponding secretary, Mrs 
Linnie Pope; tveasurer, Mrs. Elizabeth Keyes 


THE LADIES’ LITERARY CLUB OF LIVONIA, 
NEW YORK. 

Six years ago, in 1892, the pretty little terrace town of 
Livonia, among the hills and lakes of western New York 
caught the club spirit, and the result was the organiza 
tion of the Livonia Ladies’ Literary. The club first took 
form as an art-reading class, preparatory to the trip to the 
World's Fair, which was contemplated by most of the 
members. It was called the World’s Fair Reading Club 
The success of this course of reading, with its evening 
devoted to papers pertaining to the fair, was so great 
that its cessation at the end of the Columbian year wus 
voted to be impossible. Out of the primary organization 
developed the present literary club, whose membership is 
made up of the representative women of the place. The 
aim of the club is higher culture, and blue’was taken as 
its color, to symbolize the truth and sincerity of its-pur 
pose. During the first seasons of its existence th® club 
made a survey of the history of the world, country by 
country, together with the literature of Greece, Rome, 
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England, and America. The Livonia Club represents 


most admirable work. It is more thorough in its study 
than many literary clubs, going very deeply into the his 
tory and literature of the country which it undertakes. 
As an evidence, it may be stated that a two years’ course 

American literature has just been entered upon, one 
season not being deemed sufficient for the purpose. As 
the club meets weekly from October to April, it will be 
seen how comprehensive the outline may be in two club 
seasons. Following the completion of American litera 
ture, an equally long course in English literature has al 
realy been formulated by the club. It avails itself of the 
vivantages of the university-extension system, and in its 
work has produced some brilliant papers. A feature of 
each meeting that has been preserved from the beginning 
is that of giving quotations upon the subject of the even 
ing. These are selected by one or two of the members, 
and assigned by them to the entire club. So much care 
has been expended on this part of every meeting that it 
has become, in consequence, a part of the programme that 
is much appreciated. Receptions are given frequently 
by the club, to which gentlemen are invited. At the last 
reception, held on New-Year’s evening, the subject be 
ing ‘‘American Patriotism,” a bright little play called 

The Spirit of the Age,” which was written by the presi 
dent, Mrs. Hughson, for the occasion, was presented, in 
addition to the suitable quotations and national airs, ren- 
dered vocally and instrumentally. The president of the 
club, Mrs. D. 'T. Hughson, has served in that capacity 
from the first. The Literary is a parlor club, meeting at 
the homes of its members in rotation. Other officers be 
sides Mrs. Hughson are Mrs. J. T. Bettis, vice-president 
und librarian: Mrs. C. M. Alvord, treasurer; Miss Minnie 
Price, secretary; Miss Alice Reed, pronunciation critic; 
wil Miss Hattie Bettis, press correspondent. 


NOTES FROM VARIOUS CLUBS 


Tue new chief of Chicago club women is Mrs. Louise 
Dickinson Sherman. This high honor comes in connec 
tion with the presidency of the Chicago Woman’s Club, 
the great working organization of 850 of the most pro- 
gressive women in that city, to which position she has 
been elected by a splendid support. As a good all-round 
club woman Mrs. Sherman has long been identified with 
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the so-called activities of the fair sex. An enthusiastic 
member of the Daughters of the Revolution, possessed of 
a long line of patriotic ancestors, she has played a con- 
spicuous part in their national gatherings, as well as served 
as regent of the Chicago chapter, which boasts the dis- 
tinction of being the largest in the country. One of the 
leading lights in the most exclusive social club in her city, 
and the promoter of prominent philanthropic organiza- 
tions, she stands as a sample of the cultured, wide-awake 
woman of the day, who, in the réle of the typical Chicago 
club woman, is fitted in every way to dispense its diverse 
duties. For years she has lived in Chicago on the re- 
mains of the ‘‘ Sherman farm,” and, in a word, has devoted 
herself to the development, step by step, of the higher in- 
terests in that metropolitan centre. A significant innova- 
tion which the enterprising president will promote the 
coming club year is the removal to more suitable quarters 
in the downtown district. There is a strong inclination 
among the members of the Chicago Woman’s Club for a 
home of its own, and Mrs. Sherman will lend her influence 
to the affirmative side of the all-absorbing question, “‘ To 
build or not to build.” 


Tue DAvGHTEeRs OF THE REVOLUTION are proving 
themselves true to the traditions of their patriotic ances- 
try by taking active measures to aid in the present war 
emergency. Having offered their services to the govern 
ment, and while, as it were, on “ waiting orders,” the New 
York State Society D. R. is first in the field with volun- 
tary work. A meeting of the society was held on May 6, 
at the residence of the regent, Mrs. Charles Francis Roe, 
to make plans for helping the soldiers in some way. The 
making plans resolved itself into immediate ostiee, A 
subscription was started, and $75 contributed at once. 
With this sum purchases were made of reading matter. 
stationery and stamped envelopes, pipes and tobacco, and 
before evening boxes were packed and were on their way 
to Chickamauga, Peekskill, and Hempstead. A war 
committee, consisting of Mrs. Charles Francis Roe, Mrs. 
D. Pheenix Ingraham, Mrs. G. Elliot Little, and Miss Viola 
D. Waring, was appointed to consider further work. On 
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the same day the Long Island Society D.R. held a meeting 
at the Twenty-third Regiment Armory, Brooklyn, and 
made arrangements for sending reading matter, pipes, 
tobacco, and other comforts to the soldiers in camp. 
The New Jersey Society D. R. has also taken the matter 
of work for the soldiers in hand, and will look out for the 
comfort of the boys at Sea Girt. The Woman's Auxiliary 
of Squadron A has formed itself into a local Red Cross 
organization to care for the well-being of the men in the 
State camps. The work of this society will be directed 
especially to cases of sickness arising among the fourteen 
thousand men encamped at Peekskill and Hempstead. 
The auxiliary has for its directors Mrs. Robert Maclay, 
chairman; Miss Anna Bridgman, secretary ; and Miss 
Josephine Bissell Roe, daughter of General Roe, treasurer. 


THE WAR AND THE DENVER BIENNIAL seem the two 
fruitful topics at the moment among clab women. The 
indications are that the most impressive gathering since 
the club movement began will assemble in the Colorado 
metropolis on the 22d of June. The special train which 
will go from New York on the morning of the 16th will 
carry a large contingent of Eastern club women who have 
elected to make the trip in this leisurely fashion. Others 
will go directly through, and from points west of the Ohio 
River a large number of women are booked. A part of 
the programme of each itinerary, either going or coming, 
is to be a stop at Omaha for a visit to the Exposition. The 
attractions and hospitalities prepared by the club women 
of the entertaining city will make it difficult for the visit- 
ing delegates and others to accept all the courtesies that 
will be offered to them. Word comes from Denver that 
reduced rates on all railroads for club women have been 
obtained, the uniform fare to be one fare plus two dollars. 
Special prices are promised, too, at the Denver hotels, ar- 
rangements to be made as early as possible through Miss 
L. B. Parsons, 3115 Newton Street, Denver, Colorado. 
The usual exhibit of club books and photographs will be 
made. This will be particularly interesting in its array 
of club-houses owned by women's organizations—an array 
that will significantly indicate the great advance in the 
strength of the organizations within the last five years. 
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MRS. V. O. KING, 
President The Pathfinders, Austin, Texas. 


The convention will last officially from Wednesday morn- 
ing until the following Monday evening, although there 
will be board and executive meetings on both Monday and 
Tuesday preceding the formal opening. The Saturday 
of the convention’s progress will be devoted entirely to an 
excursion, This will include a trip around thé “loop” to 
Georgetown, including luncheon at a mining-camp. It 
is planned, too, that after the convention such club wo 
men as are inclined shall have an outing through the 
most picturesque parts of Colorado. The plan is to have 
a special train, passage on which will be at extremely 
moderate excursion rates, 


REPEATING THOSE INTERESTING OCCASIONS Of last year, 
the Emma Willard Association will be the recipient again, 
on Saturday, May 21, of a musical proffered by the pupils 
of the Gardner School of New York city. Mrs. Gardner 
is a graduate of the Entma Willard Seminary, and her in 
terest in her Alma Mater has never abated. 


Tue appress of Miss Anna M. Jones, corresponding sec 
retary New York State Federation of Women’s Clubs, is 
changed for the summer to Saratoga, New York. 


AT THE ANNUAL ELECTION of officers for the ensuing 
year of the Portia Club of Argyle Park and Edgewater, 
of Chicago, the following were chosen: president, Mrs. 
A. F. Nightingale; vice-president, Mrs. H. J. Decker; sec- 
retary, Mrs. 8. A. Howland; treasurer, Mrs. E. P. Haven 
Several amendments have been made to the by-laws, and 
there has been a large accession to the membership. The 
programme of study for next year will be ‘‘ The Literature, 
Art, and Social Customs” of the different nations. The 
last public meeting of the year was held at the home of 
the president, Mrs. A. F. Nightingale, 2175 Sheridan Road, 
on Friday afternoon, May 6, at which time Miss Mary H. 
Krout gave a lecture on ‘‘ Noted People, and where | saw 
Them.” To this session the gentlemen were invited. The 
club is in a prosperous condition, and next year promises 
to be one of unusual interest. Mrs. A. F. Nightingale 
and Mrs. L. T. M. Slocum were selected as delegates to 
the State Convention of Federated Clubs, and Mrs. E. P. 
Haven to the biennial meeting of the General Federation 
at Denver in June. Marcaret Hamitton WELCH. 





MRS. D. T. HUGHSON, 
President Ladies’ Literary Club, Livonia, New York. 
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THE LATEST SHIRT-WAISTS.—[Ski Pace 433.] 








NEW FASHIONS IN: PARASOLS. 
6 le me are many new fashions in parasols this season; 
the shapes and sizes are different from last year, as 
well as the materials used, Fortunately there are a great 
many to choose from, and the range of prices is unusually 
great, so that it will be possible even for people who con 
sult economy to have at least one. The first parasols used 
in the spring are in the nature of sun-umbrellas. They 
are quite plain, without any trimming whatever, and are 
made of the different colored silks. Sometimes they match 
the costume with which they are carried, but oftener 
are of some color which will har- 
monize with anything and every- 
thing, such as blue, red, or green. 
The handles are rather sborter 
than they were last year, and not 
nearly so ornate. Some have a lit- 
tle silver or gold top,on which the 
monogram is engraved; others are 
entirely of wood, with the name 
in ornamental design at one side. 
There are still some china handles, 
but these must be of the very best 
—no common imitations, Most 
of the parasols have the steel rod 
like the umbrellas, and may be 
rolled so tight as to look very com 
pact and trim. They are, except 
for their size, quite possible to use 
as rain-umbrellas, and some very 
economical individuals buy them 
of rather larger size, 80 that they 
will answer both purposes. Just 
now there is a fad to carry the case 
on the umbrella. It gives a very 
trim look and preserves the shape, 
but isan extremely awkward thing 
to take off in case of need; and, 
besides, the sun-umbrellas are for 
use and not for show. 

The more elaborate parasols are made of silk trimmed 
with ruffles or flounces of taffeta ribbon or chiffon, or 
lace and chiffon combined. One smart style looks like a 
flower. It has narrow rows of pink taffeta ribbon gath- 
ered enough to make it look quite full. When this is 
opened it looks exactly like a rose in bloom. Then there 
is another style of white net over black silk, and on each 
rib of the parasol stands out a trimming of black lace put 
on full. This also is very effective when it is open; more 
so than when it is closed. 

Then there are the white lace parasols covered with 
rows of Chantilly lace, first white and then black—black 
overlapping the white. This is a very smart style 
of parasol, and can be used with any gown excepting a 
tailor gown. The 
chiffon parasols 
are rather on the 
line of last year. 
The material is 
put on full over a 
lining of white 
silk,and then there 
are ruffles around 
the edge—two or 
three, as the case 
may be — which 
should be very 
full, so as to loo 
soft and fluffy, 
whether the para- 
sol is open or 
closed 

There are also 
white chiffon par- 
asols trimmed with lace 





In that case the body of the 
parasol is of the lace and the edge of the chiffon, or vice 


versa. ‘There are some parasols seen with artificial flow- 
ers; these rather too marked to be really smart. Then 
there are the old-fashioned carriage parasols, exceedingly 
minute, which have a contrivance which enables them to 
be held at right angles. They are made with ivory handles 
or those of silver or gold, and are covered with lace. 
They are always of the finest materials and exceedingly 
expensive. 

Other parasols are made entirely of ribbon, like the 
larger ones described, with ruffles of ribbon trimmed with 
a narrow lace edge, and when put on full are quite as 
pretty as the lace, only of course not nearly so rich-look- 
ing. Later on there will be a great many parasols sold 
for very little, made of the fancy taffeta or foulard silks. 
They are useful for midsummer, but not for early spring. 
Altogether, there is no reason why every woman shou 
not find a suitable parasol this year. 

The accessories of the toilette have a great deal to do 
with making a woman appear always well dressed. The 
gloves, the shoes, the handkerchief, and the parasol com- 
plete the effect of delicacy and daintiness which every lady 
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desires to convey, and which are her appropriate setting. 
A parasol at a garden party harmonizes with the flowers, 
a parasol carried on the promenade adds a last touch of 
perfection to the costume of the belle. Fans and parasols 
belong to the modern woman, and heighten her acknow- 
ledged charm. And well cared for, the parasol will last 
more than one season, 


HINTS ON THE UP-KEEP OF GOLF- 
GREENS. 
BY HORACE G, HUTCHINSON, 


( N some of our English and Scottish links they have a 

system, which I think is worthy of imitation, of giv- 
ing certain putting-greens into the charge of certain of the 
green-keepers. Where these employés of the club happen 
to be scattered, having their cottages near different points 
of the course, it is found a good plan to put the greens in 
charge of those that live nearest to them, Time is thus 
saved that might otherwise be wasted by the men going 
greater distances to and from their work. But the prin- 
cipal advantage of this plan is that it produces a spirit 
of healthy rivalry, and makes the men take a special pride 
in that part of the course that is under their special care. 
It also makes it easy to apportion praise and blame, which 
is a very difficult matter where several men share the 
charge of all the greens indifferently. One man can very 
well and thoroughly look after four greens, and have a 
certain margin of spare time to put in on the general work 
of the course, such as filling up iron “skelps,” and the 
like thousand and one details that should occupy the at- 
tention of the green-men. 

On a sea-side, sandy course there is less work to be done 
than on an inland green where the soil isclay. Worms do 
not work in the sund soils, nor turn up those terrible little 
casts that are the despair of the green-keeper, It is very 
possible, especially on inland putting-greens, to put too 
much work and too much rolling into them. Perhaps it 
is not too much to say that except in very dry weather 
(when rolling has no effect,and when, besides, ‘‘little master 
worm” is not active aboveground) no green should ever be 
rolled until the worm-casts have been brushed off it. If this 
preliminary sweeping is not attended to, the result in detail 
is that each worm-cast is converted by the roller into a little 
flat pad of mud lying on the surface of the ground, and per 
mitting no grass to come through, and, as a whole, the re- 
sult is that the entire putting-green is converted into a con- 
tinuous stretch of these mud pats, and eventually very few 
blades of grass are left on it at all. Very many greens 
have been temporarily ruined by excess of zeal thus mis- 
directed, nor is the ruin temporary only, unless its cause be 
perceived. Once the trouble and the reason of the trouble 
are understood, the remedy is beautifully simple. It 
only needs to let the green severely alone, to allow it to 
lie fallow, and very soon the worms, playing about on it, 
will loosen the soil, and give the grass a chance aguin. 
There are some who maintain that there are many more 
worms than there used to be before Darwin wrote about 
them. More probably they are more noticed since he 
wrote, and also since golf became a fashionable game. 


This condition of ground, in which the grass is overlaid 
by a caking of mud, is not to be confounded with that 
other ill condition known as “ root-bound,” though at a 
first glance the signs of the two—namely, many bare 
patches—are alike. When the green is root-bound the 
condition seems to consist in the roots of the grass them- 
selves, aided by the trampling of the golfers’ feet, having 
formed into such a compact mass that no young blades of 
grass seem able to make their way through it. The bare 
patch is here quite hard, even in wet weather, and the 
hardness seems to defy the efforts even of the most enter- 
prising worm to disintegrate it. It is a condition, too, 
that is not restricted to inland links. Putting-greens of 
the very finest sea-side sandy soil are liable to it. It is a 
worse condition than the other, because it will not right 
itself so easily. The grass is generally healthy underneath 
the mud coating in the former case, and ready to spring 
again, unless the morbid conditions have lasted too long, 
as soon as the action of the worms and the loosening in- 
fluences of changes of weather give it a chance. But on 
the root-bound patches there is virtually no latent life of 
grass at all. And the worms will not help effectually, so 
the green-keeper must come to the rescue and let in light 
and air and moisture by sticking in a pronged fork and 
prizing up the root-bound places—not breaking the sur- 
face, but lifting and loosening it. Then, with grass seed 
of the right nature sown, and rest given to the green, so 
that the trampling foot may not beat the loosened surface 
solid again, matters will right themselves in time. 


All these points require careful watching. It is not 
enough to make a green good; you have to keep it good, 
and it will not last good forever without careful and in- 
telligent reparation. It is necessary to call expert aid to 
your assistance, and discover, from a professional seeds- 
man, what kind of grass it is best to sow in the particular 
soil that you have to deal with. These experts know se 
crets that are quite hidden from the plain man to whom 
grass seed means grass seed without distinction. There 
are many sorts of grasses, each adapted to special soils 
and special uses. On a green of the writer's acquaint- 
ance the opinion of such an expert was taken, and his ad- 
vice was to sow two kinds of grass seed together. The 
ove sort was the seed of a quickly growing but coarse 
grass, which, as he told us, would spring up in the course 
of a few months and give us some sort of surface for 
golfing on immediately. The other, the finer kind, was 
of slower growth, but after a year or two we were to ex- 
pect to see the finer grass growing up and gradually eat- 
ing out the coarser, so as to give us eventually that fine 
turf that we specially wished. And though we were a 
little disposed to smile at his prophecies at first, and at his 
plans as an over-elaboration, the result, on the whole, ful- 
filled them fairly enough. 

The errors that put men wrong in regard to the treat- 
ment of golf-greens are no different from the errors that 
set them astray in other walks of life—lack of thought 
and over-hasty generalization. They do not recognize 
enough that one green’s meat may be another green’s 
poison, arguing that because a dressing of mould has 
done one green good it is therefore certain to benefit an- 
other. This is too rough-and-ready dealing. It needs 
rather to realize what it is that the green wants—for lack 
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of which it is growing rough or perishing —and where- 
as one green may require a coating of good loam to 
strengthen the growth of the grass—as one man's consti- 
tution requires enriching with a good glass or two of port 
—so another green may necd rather the application of 
some sea-sand to fine down the grass. This sea-sand is of 
service too in keeping down the worms, for worms will 
not work in gritty sand that pricks and scratches them. 

The sort of grass you want to produce must vary with 
the nature of the soil that you want to cover. If the soil 
be of a very sundy and friable nature, you must study to 
get it clad with a kind of grass that will make a strong 
mat. On the other hand, when your soil is fairly solid, 
you do not want so dense a clothing of turf. anure, 
too, that can properly be applied, will vary with the na- 
ture of the soil. The ultimate purpose of manure is to 
supply some constituent of plant life that would be Jack- 
ing without it. It is superfluous, then—a sort of carrying 
coals to Newcastle, as we say—to apply anything in the 
nature of lime to a chalk soil, which evidently has more 
than enough of that quality in it already. In clay soils, 
again, you will not often require to give the grass more 
potash than is already in the soil. Nothing makes grass 
grow quicker than the nitrogen manures, such as nitrate 
of soda; but it brings out too much of a show on the sur- 
face, aud there is apt to be hollowness beneath. 

One general statement we may make without incurring 
the charge of over-haste: water, universally, is the life- 
blood of a putting-green. On all our chief courses we 
have water laid on every where, either drawn up by artesian 
wells or conveyed over the links in pipes. It will resus- 
citate a perished green, and Keep the life in a perishing 
one, 


Prevention is always better than cure, and a very little 
trouble at first may save a great deal of trouble later. To 
revive a perished green is very arduous work, but no 
green ought to be allowed to fall into that state. Greens 
should be carefully watched, and any defect made good 
at first starting. The state of *‘root-bound” that we 
have spoken of generally begins close to the hole, and 
generally because the hole has been kept in one part of 
the green, unchanged, for an unduly long time, so that 
the result of all the trampling in one place is to beat the 
turf so solid that the grass cannot get through. Long be- 
fore this evil state of things is reached a judicious ground- 
man will have changed the hole’s position to give the worn 
ground a rest. A cunning man will do a deal by this 
simple expedient of shifting the hole, placing it further 
and further from the centre of the green, so that the 
green's circumference may be gradually extended, and 
placing it with care to see that the ground already worn 
shall not be traversed by those who are walking from the 
hole to the tee, or from the body of the course to the hole. 
On the other hand, if there be some rough ground which 
may be improved by walking on, the green-man should 
manceuvre the hole so that those playing to it, or going 
from it, should naturally walk over this rough ground. 
There are a thousand and one ways, too many to name, 
in which a bright man may find exercise for his intelli 
gence. The above are but samples of them 

It is quite impossible within the scope of an article ‘ike 
this to Lo into the methods of treating greens at all thor 
oughly. The best one can do is just to indicate the 
points on which the green-keeper has to keep his eye, and 
to make suggestions which he may possibly do weil ta 
follow out into their details and apply according to the 
particular circumstances of the green that is under his 
charge. 


BOOKS FOR SUMMER LEISURE. 

oe the most beguiling books which we have 
A. seen for many a day is Lilian Bell's charming novel, 
entitled A Little Sister to the Wilderness. Miss Bell 
writes in a sprightly and vivacious style which attracts 
the reader from the outset. The scene of her story is 
laid in the West Tennessee bottom-land, and her heroine 
appears in the first chapter sitting up very straight, with 
her eyes fixed upon the wicked ears of two extreme] 
vicious mules. She is a beautiful and bewitching girl, 
and one is not surprised to find that in the very begin 
ning of the story, even in circumstances which are hard 
ly favorable to lovers, Margaret Manley encounters two— 
one an acknowledged, the other a prospective admirer. 
Never were mules more intractable than the two which 
appear as the ministers of fate when Camden first meets 
Margaret. 

*** How come you,’ says Margaret's mother to the tall 
young stranger who appears on the scene at the most 
critical instant—‘ how come you to be drivin’ Mr. Addi- 
son's horse?’ 

** A shrill note of suspicion was in the lady’s voice, not 
uncommon in a country where every one knows every 
one else, and where every one’s horse and mule are as 
well known as their owners. 

*** My own horse went lame, and I felt that I must get 
to the store to-night. My name is Camden. Addison 
begged me to stay overnight with him, but I felt a call 
to go forward that very hour, and I came.’ 

“The sound of dragging chains and frightful oaths 
startled him. 

*** What is that?’ he asked, half-indignantly. 

“*Tt's only paw,’ volunteered Mrs. Manley, glibly. ‘I 
reckon he’s hitchin’ Gineral Grant to the tail-cend of the 
wagon and haulin’ it back to the bridge, so 's y’ all can 
git by.” The gaunt shape of the other mule standing 
near moved restlessly, and Camden stepped towards him; 
but Mrs. Manley laid a bony, detaining hand on his arm. 

** You want to git killed?’ she asked. * Nary mules 
in West Tennessee kicks like Ol’ Nick an’ Gineral Grant. 
They air as ugly as sin an’ as mean as dirt. Paw he 
named ’em that away ‘case he says all the trouble the 
South ever had come from one or t’other of them two 
He gits a power o’ comfort out of swearin’ at em’, as he is 
*bleeged to do constant.’ 

“*He wouldn't have kicked me from that side,’ said 
Camden. 

***That air mule don’t kick ’cordin’ to no rule,’ ob- 
served Mrs. Manley, grimly.” 


After this brief introduction the story moves dramati- 
cally forward. The characters are those of a primitive 
neighborhood; the strings of nature are touched with a 
strong, sure, and vital intensity. Throughout the prog- 
ress of the narrative we find the little sister to the wilder- 
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ness developing constantly in beauty and grace until 
largely through her instrumentality peace returns to a 
home which had been blighted by discord. She walks 
as an angel beside sick-beds, and in the end her life is 
crowned with an unexpected happiness. The thousands 
of people who admire Lilian Bell’s stories will not be dis- 
appointed in this beautiful story of a West Tennessee girl. 


Among the more enduring books—those which are writ- 
ten not for one season, but for all time, and which hold a 
perennial interest as immortal as that of art does — we 
confidently name Wonder Tales from Wagner, by Anna 
Alice Chapin, whose story of the Rhine Gold is pleasant! 
remembered. Although written originally for an audi- 
ence of young people, these beautiful wonder tales are as 
entertaining and as attractive for older persons, and for all 
who love the beautiful music of Waguer, as they are for 
children and youth. The several tales told between these 
beautiful covers are—‘‘ The Legend of the Flying Dutch- 
man,” ‘‘ Tannhiuser,” ‘‘ Lohengrin,” ‘‘ Tristan,” and ‘‘ The 
Master Songsters of Nuremberg.” Thousands who read 
these beautiful stories will listen to the operas of Richard 
Wagner with a truer and more intelligent appreciation; 
they will be able to follow the story with a familiarity 
which is akin to love. One can hardly speak in terms too 
warm and cordial of this exceedingly successful effort at 
interpretation by one to whom Wagner's music is truly 
loved and well understood. The little book, beautifully 
illustrated, will become in any home which it enters a 
valued possession, and perhaps many of us will feel like 


PA 


YELLOW-BELTED bee sailed into the little milli 
ner’s shop and settled on amagentarose. He buzzed 
a furious complaint as he discovered the deception, and 
Mrs. Ruggles dropped the hat on the counter with a cry. 

**Drat the pesky thing!” she muttered. ‘‘ Next minit 
I'd a had it on.” 

** My flowers are so natural,” said the little milliner. 

‘**Land o’ Goshen!” cried Mrs. Ruggles, staring out of 
the window, ‘ef that don’t look like Pam'ly Meyrick goin’ 
by in deep mournin’.” 

“Tis, sure as you live!” said the little milliner, gazing 
after a slender girlish figure draped in sombre crépe 
“ Why, L'ain't heard of no death in the family.” 

Mrs. Ruggles took up her limp straw hat with its de 
pressed red feather. Something more interesting than in 
specting the new bonnets claimed her attention. She hur 
ried to the door 

* Looked like widder’s mournin’,” said Miss Peet, ‘* or 
might be fer a parient.” 

** Well, Miss Meyrick hain't dead none,” observed Mrs 
Ruggles. ‘1 see her a-getherin’ in her squashes as I come 
along. They say she ‘bout lived on squashes last winter, 
or was it beans? Howsomever, she never cheeped a word 
‘bout Pam'ly. It must be a year now sence Pam'ly went 
to be sorter maid to the rich widder Steckles. Pizen mean 
woman, they say. Well, I'll jest hurry along, an’ mebbe 
I'll ketch up with her. Thar's a mystery, some’ers.” 

Mrs. Ruggles tied her bonnet-strings under her second 
chin and hurried out, 

** It’s reel elegant—that frock,” she thought. ‘‘ Never 
see Pam'ly in anything but caliker, made to hum, and mis- 
fits ginerally.” 

Mrs. Ruggles’s pace awakened wonder in beholders. 
Her face assumed a ripe cranberry tint, and she gasped 
for breath. 

Pamela heard the hurrying footsteps, and a strange chill 
came over her. Then she braced herself for an effort. A 
resolute look made her blue eyes glitter as when sunshine 
flashes on steel. The crépe ruche around her white neck 
seemed to strangle her 

‘Reel becomin’ that mournin’ to her yaller hair,” 
thought Mrs. Ruggles, as she panted after her on the sun- 
ny road, 

“ Why, Pam'ly "—with well-feigned surprise—‘“* ’tain’t 
ever you? Lor’, Lhardly knowed you in that black frock; 
seems like you'd grown taller.” 

**Oh, how do you do, Mrs. Ruggles?” answered Pamela, 
coldly, at the same time glancing around like a hunted 
animal for a way to escape. 

** Well, I'm so as to be settin’ up an’ takin’ nourish 
ment,” with an airy attempt at badinage. ‘‘ Be you hum 
for a visit or for good?” 

“For good—or for bad,” said Pamela, her rosy lips 
curling in a faint smile 

** Don't ‘pear as ef she'd had a great sorrow,” thought Mrs. 
Ruggles, eying the young girl curiously. ‘‘ Dretful sor- 
ry ter see thet you've been afflicted with a recent bereave- 
ment in—” 

**Oh, please excuse me,” said Pamela. ‘I have just 
recollected an engagement. I must hurry. Good-by!” 
Then she glided away and left Mrs. Ruggles motionless 
and gasping. 

** Well, I ain’t a anterlope or a reindeer to go lopin’ 
after her, but I'm goin’ ter get at the bottom of this mys- 
tery,” nodding with emphasis, so that her three chins quiv- 
ered. 

A tall well-built young man in a gray suit sauntered 
out of a green lane into the street just as Pamela passed, 

** By Jove!” he exclaimed, staring at the slender figure 
in the mourning gown. ‘‘ Who can thaf be? Looks as if 
she had just stepped from a Paris boulevard. What a 
figure — what grace — what a regal poise of the head! 
There is no mistaking the style of that gown, dead black 
though it be. Paris is written all over it. No Peasecod 
girl that! An aristocrat, I'll take my oath! Why, Pa 
mela—Miss Meyrick—is it possible!” 

She had opened the little wooden gate. She stood in 
the narrow garden path, with the tall ranks of gladioli 
holding up their flame-colored flowers like torches about 
her. A rosy tide swept over her face as she saw him. 

**Why you look as if you had seen a ghost,” she said, 
with a nervous laugh. 

He held out his hand. 
a vision.” 

A sudden sparkle kindled in her blue eyes. 


** Let me make sure you are not 
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saying with the kind and rs cobbler who spoke so 
affectionately to Walther after his thrilling and glorious 
song: ‘‘Do not disparage the masters, but honor their 
art. They give you their highest praise, not because of 

our name, your wealth, your high rank, or your prowess 
in battle, but because you are a poet, and have gained 
fairly the title of master. Think on these things with 
gratitude, and how can you dispraise the art which has 
bestowed upon you such a prize as this? Honor the Ger- 
man masters, so you will banish evil; for while they 
live and work, though the great Roman empire should go 
up in smoke, yet will remain our high German art.” 


Quite different, and making its appeal to all who love 
fierce action and the wild breezy life of the sea, is the 
collection of stories entitled Spun Yarn; the author, 
Morgan Robertson. The wonderful adventures, hair- 
breadth escapes, days of desolation, hurricanes, squalls, 
and altogether marvellous tales which we find inghis book, 
cannot but delight all who have ever found it pleasant to 
float over a peaceful bay or to watch the breaking of the 
surf on a yellow shingle, There are bits of splendid de- 
scription in this book; as, for instance, in the derelict 
Neptune, when Boston left the Doctor below and climbed 
the companionway stairs of the abandoned ship on which 
the two found themselves: ‘‘ He shut the scuttle behind 
him and looked around. The shore and horizon were 
hidden by a dense wall of gray, which seemed not a hun- 
dred feet distant to windward. ‘This wall was touching 
great waves or sheets of almost solid water, which bom- 
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barded the ship in successful plays, to be then lost in the 
great whirl to leeward. Overhead was the same dismal 
hue marked by masses of darker cloud, and below was a 
sea of frothy white and flat, for no waves could raise 
their heads in that wind.” 

Boys will especially delight in these remarkable tales, 
and almost equally they will be pleasing to quiet stay-at- 
home older mariners, whose days for seafaring are over. 


The remarkable versatility and popular manner of the 
genial author H. G. Wells are well displayed in two very 
original romances, The War of the Worlds, and The Incvis- 
ible Man. In the former the theme is the ever-entertain- 
ing one of battles and exploits, the antagonists belonging 
to the planetary spheres; in the latter a mysterious char- 
acter, utterly selfish and naively fiendish, has the strange 
and perilous power of becoming invisible at will, and as 
a Voice, not as a Man, engages in fierce encounters, where 
he is tangible and audible, but not visible. Aftera terrific 
conflict this creature expires and becomes apparent. 

*** Look ye there,’ shouts an old woman, thrusting out 
a withered finger. Looking where she pointed every 
one saw, faint and transparent as though it was made of 
glass, that veins and arteries and bones and nerves could 
be distinguished, the outline of a hand, long, limp, and 
bony. It grew cloudy and opaque even as they stared 
at it.” 

This story is not precisely an agreeable one, but it is 
far from being tragic, and in its most startling phases 
keeps close to the border-line of pure comedy. 


MELA’S BLACK GOWN. 


BY HELEN W. PIERSON. 

face and figure were instinct with that subtle harmony, 
that mystical something, that men call ‘‘charm.” She lit 
up the sombre black dress as stars light the night. She 
placed her hand in his‘cordially. ‘1 did not think that 
you remembered me, Mr. Clement,” she said. 

He had really forgotten all about her, but now he felt 
that he could never think of any one else. He — 
her invitation to come in and talk over Peasecod affairs 
as one under the spell of some enchantment. 


‘“*Idy,” said Mrs. Ruggles, as she lay down the gray 
yarn sock she was mending, ‘‘ 1 wanter know ef you ain't 
got at the bottom of this here mystery "bout Pam'ly Mey- 
rick wearin’ widders’ mournin’, an’ her mother not even 
got a bit of black ribbon on her. An’ they say Pam'ly 
hain't got a rag o’ mournin’ but that black crépe.” 

“Oh, Lawsy, yes! I drored it out of her last night,” said 
Ida, a pert freckled-faced girl, who was trimming her red 
bang before the little looking-glass. ‘* I'ma regular cork- 
screw, you bet! Oh, it’s awfully romantic! Pam'ly was 
engaged to him—an’ he was so grand an’ handsome an’ 
stately an’ devoted. He had velvety brown eyes an’—” 

‘Land o’ Goshen! I don't care ef he was a puffec 
wenus. Where is he now?” 

‘1 dun’no—an’ cal’late Pam'ly don’t neither,” with a 
giggle. ‘‘He’s dead, but he was jest splendid. There’s 
nobody kin hold a candle to him!” 

**'That’s the way they ginerally is when they’re dead,” 
said Mrs. Ruggles, stabbing her gray ball and smiling 
sarcastically. ‘* But ‘pears that Syd Clement is tryin’ his 
best. Looks like stiddy company!” 

** Oh, she wouldn't look at anybody; she says her heart 
is in Roland's grave!” 

**I cal'late she'll dig it out ag’in good as new one of 
these days.” And Mrs. Ruggles prepared to fry the mush 
for supper. 

A brisk October breeze was snatching the red leaves 
from the maple, and seattering them over Pamela’s sombre 
gown as she sat on a bench beneath it. Her soft curls 
were blown back from her face. Something like terror 
gleamed in her blue eyes, and her lips were trembling in 
a vain attempt to speak. Yet she had only been listening 
to a declaration of love. 

‘* Oh, forgive me!” said Sydney, as he saw her agitation. 
‘*Tam afraid I have spoken too soon. You cannot for- 
get the—one whom you still mourn so deeply. Is there 
no room for anything but grief in your heart? I will wait, 
only let me hope.” 

Pamela burst into tears. ‘‘ Do not—do not!” she faltered. 

‘**Is memory, then, so painful?” he said, with a touch 
of bitterness. 

**Come and tell me about this ideal lover. 
heard certain rumors.” 

‘**T cannot tell you,” she cried 

‘* Why. I shall not be jealous! 
on earth it would be different. But he is only a memory, 
and Tam an existing fact. Ilove you! Ihave loved you 
from the first time I saw you, fair as a pearl in your 
mournful dress. You took possession of me. I have not 
belonged to myself since! { am yours, whether you will 
have me or no! I cannot forget you for even a moment. 
I know that I can make you happy. You cannot live 
with only shadows. Do not mourn the past any longer! 
Hope and love are not dead! ‘Trust in me.” 

“No, no, I cannot!” cried Pamela. ‘I am not fit to be 
your wife.” There was something in her eyes, a passion- 
ate misery in her voice, that came as a revelation to him. 

He caught her hands and drew her towards him. 
‘*Pamela, you love me!” he cried, exultantly, ‘ Tell me; 
confess.” 

“Yes, Llove you,” in a choking voice—‘‘I loved you 
always, even in the days when you never looked at the 
poor shabby girl as she passed by!” 

* Why, then you are mine—mine!” he cried, in triumph. 
‘How happy you make me! Even when I thought you 
were worshipping a memory you loved me. Qh, then 
what becomes of the lover—the phantom lover? But 
then, ‘that is another story,’ as Kipling says. Just now 
our own story is more interesting. Why, it seems that I 
never saw you in the old days, or else you— 


I have only 


** You—of all others!” 
If he were anywhere 


‘Have suffered a sea change— 
Into something new and strange.’” 


“ It—it is the dress,” said Pamela, in a low melancholy 
voice. 


‘*Oh, absurd! If you came asa beggar maid, you would 
illumine rags with your beauty. I should be like King 
Cophetua. You remember— 


‘In robe and gown, the King stepped down.’” 


Pamela’s heart beat like a prisoner assaulting the walls. 
**I do not deserve that you should look at me. I am not 
fit to speak to—to any one who has a spark of honor in 
them. I am a fraud—the meanest kind of a frand! I 
ought to hide my face from you—from every one. I 
ought to go into a nunnery!” and she began to sob again. 

A very strange and unpleasant chill began to creep 
down Sydney’s spinal column. Something clutched at 
his heart, till it commenced to beat painfully and slow. 
Was Pamela a woman with a past? But she had con 
fessed that she had never loved any one else. 

‘** Tell me all, dear,” he said. ‘* You are exaggerating 
some trifle. I absolve you beforehand. You couldn't do 
anything that I wouldn’t forgive, except love one better 
than myself—and that you have told me you have never 
done. There, now, I will hold your hand to give you 
courage; go on, darling.” 

The tears trembled in her long eyelashes. 
not unbecoming, Sydney thought. She did not look at 
him. It seemed as if she could not meet his eye, but she 
made an effort to speak calmly. 

‘*T have lied to you,” she said; “1 have lied to every 
one! I will tell you all about it—-this is the hardest part 
of all. I could bear that the whole world should despise 
me, if you did not.” 

** Have courage, I shall not change,” he murmured. 

**You remember when you dragged me out of the 
mill-pond two years ago? I had gone beyond my depth 
after water-lilies. You were my hero from that time. 
I thrilled with pain whenever I thought of the spectacle 
that I must have been in that old red calico dripping with 
mud. I longed so to be pretty in your eyes. I suffered 
agony when I saw you with the other girls in their 
charming gowns. I had never owned anything pretty in 
my life. I thought my shabby clothes disguised me. I 
felt that you would have looked at me if I had been dressed 
like the others. I was so miserable. I was glad to go 
away, though it was to a sort of menial place to wait on 
a rich miserly woman. I could not take even my mean 
wages for dress, I had to send it to my poor mother. As 
for presents, Mrs, Sickles never gave me but one, and that 
was the black crépe dress.” 

‘*What a very remarkable present,” observed Sydney, 
vaguely. 

“ Perhaps she thought it might be useful to my mother, 
I don’t know! It saved her making me any other parting 
gift. It was hateful in her sight. She had ordered it in 
her first grief as a widow, when she was reckless of ex 
pense. Bellechose of Paris overcharged her, so she said. 
She refused to pay the bill, and there was a lawsuit. By 
the time the suit was settled against her, and she was 
obliged to take the gown and pay the bills, she had passed 
out of the crépe period of her grief and was wearing 
lavender. When she contemplated a second marriage 
the dress was doubly hateful to her, and she gave it to 
me, It was a marvel of elegance, and fitted me perfectly. 
I had never been well dressed in my life,and so—I was 
tempted. I had to invent the lover to account for the 
gown. I longed to look well in your eyes,” her voice 
broke; ‘but when you seemed to begin to care for me, I 
grew more miserable. I was a living lie. The black 
crépe gown darkened all the world for me. It shut out 
from me all brightness! I seemed to look at everything 
through a fold of black crépe Oh, I did not know how 
hard it would be for me when I began! Now, Sydney, 
— me good-by and go—you cannot want me for your 
wife!” 

“But I do,” he cried, holding her fast. 
my heart, and I cannot cast you out. I would not if I 
could. You have repented and confessed. That is all 
we poor sinners can do, Who amI that I should judge 
ge I love you! Nothing that you can say will alter 
that!” 

‘** But,” she urged, “you could never trust me! 
could not believe in me. I should read doubt in your eyes, 
and that would kill me. The shadow of the black crépe 
gown would always be between us.” 

* Oh, no! We will exorcise it with a white gown, my 
darling—a wedding gown,” he whispered, as he drew her 
into his arms. 


They were 


‘*You are in 
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MAKING THE BEST OF IT. 
| N a recent cleverly written novel one of 

the characters remarks 

Success is the art of impressing people 
with the idea that you have got what you 
wanted in life, and failure is the weakness 
of crying out on the house-tops that you 
have missed getting it!” 

There is wisdom in this idea in many di 
rections. It is an ordivary experience that 
successful people are rarely satisfied people 
When we have got what we struggled for 
in life, we usually find it was not quite what 
we expected it to be. Perhaps it had draw 
backs we never suspected. Perhaps we bad 
changed before we reached it. At all events, 
it was different, not so satisfying 

So the success may become a failure to 
the man who has reached it, only to sit 
down and bemoan himself that it is not 
what he expected it to be 

But who is to know of these hidden dis 


satisfactions if we do not proclaim them? 
We may make the success a failure by la 
menting its deficiencies, or we may make 


the failure seem a success by persistently 
displaying its good points. So is it not best 
to take the good of our success and cover up 
the heartache which we have earned in get 


ting it? There is good, much good, in an 
xccomplished aim, and it is only when we 
persistently use this good and ignore the bad 
that we get the most of anything in life— 
even of an unsuccessful success 


Perhaps we have won money, and lost our 
health in getting it Perhaps we have won 
fame, and the one we wanted it for is not 
here to share it; or perhaps we asked for 
sympathy and companionship of life, and 
ife has denied these, but has sent other 
gifte—freedom, money, ability to travel, or 

her good things which have their uses 
Is it not the best way to get the utmost good 
und pleasure out of what we have, and bear, 
with what philosophy or religion we can, 
the loss of what has been denied ? 

Success is relative. When we get what 
we nimed at, we want something more or 
something different. What you would value 
I would not care for. What I would be will 
ing to choose before ali the world might be 


worthless in your eyes But each of us finds | 


something, and to show our appreciation of 
what we have is worldly as well as heaven 
ly wisdom. If we are not quite as success 
ful as we hoped to be, at least let no one 
suspect that it is so 


ETHICS OF BARGAINING. 
BARGAIN is a trade in which each 
party outwits the other, and each thinks 

he has got the best of it 

A good bargain is when we get the better 
of the other pasty, and a bad bargain is when 
he gets the better of us 

To bargain is to dicker for the advantage, 
trying to get the other party off guard, that 
you may secure his wares without giving 
him their equivalent 

To get a bargain is to buy what you do 
not want at a few cents less than you might 
have to pay if you ever should want it 

A good bargain often turns out a poor 
one 

rhe time, energy, and money spent in se 
curing a good bargain will usually prove a 
bad investment 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


NEM! 


Delicate 
Silks 


“White and light delicate silks 
can be successfully washed in warm 
suds made from Fairy Soap. Rinse 
in clear, warm water, and iron on 
wrong side when half dry.’ 

Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rorer. 


FAIRY 
SOAP 


PURE—WHITE—FLOATING. 
The Soap of the Century 


Bold everywhere in three convenient sizes 
for the toilet, bath and laandry. 


Send us your name, address, 
and one Fairy Soap wrapper 
pat nearest office below, and 


will mail you free a copy 
of our book} "FP airy Tales,” second se 
riea, larger an handbomert anthe first, 
eas containing new stories and illustra- 
ions. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Chicago. St Louis. New York. Boston, 
Philade'phia. P wh. Balti 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


for their laundry work.” 


what she thinks of it. 





“I want a good soap for washing the clothes. 
I find that our clothing wears out too fast, and I 
believe the damage is done in the laundry.” 


“Let us send you a box of Ivory Soap. We 
know it is pure, and will not injure anything. 
Many of our customers will not have any other 


The box was sent, and one more family uses no other. 
Try it for one week in your laundry, and ask your laundress 


DAD AVBABABABA BAB ABABAB AAA BABB BABA: 


Copyright, 1498, by The Procter & Gambie Co., Cincinnati. 
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“ Just the Nicest.” 


LOWNEY’ CHOCOLATE 


BONBONS. 
“Lowney” on every piece. 
OUR SAMPLE OFFER : For ten cents in stamps 
¢ send a sample package of our finest goods. 
When not to be had of dealers, we send.on receipt of retail 


pr rl. t t x, $x } x, $1.80; 5b. box 
+ Delivered free in Univ d State : "Adare 5 all correspond 


THE WALTER’ M. LOWNEY CO. 
104 Pearl St., Boston. 

New York Retail Store, 1123 Broadway (above osth St.) 

Boston Retail Store, 416 Washington St. (below Summer 





Yes 


The up-to-date 
chef heads all menus 
with Pim-Olas. 


No dinner complete with- 
out them. 
Seville Packing Co., 
Ne ir 
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The Qnrivaled Halt Tonic 


The Captol Hair Tonic is a new 
and invaluable discovery made by 
the well-known omnes on dis- 
eases of the scalp, Dr. P. J. Eichhoff, 
Professor of Dermatology, Elberfeld, 
Germany, and is highly recommend- 
ed by him as a most effective spe- 
cific for cleansing, refreshing and 
strengthening the scalp and stimulating 
the nerves of the head. Captol com- 
pletely eradicates scurf and dandruff in 
10 to 14 days, and is a sure prevent- 
ive of baldness. (See Deutsche Med- 
icin. Wochenschrift, 1897, No. 41.) 


- «+ NEW YORK, 


rm Sole U.S 
MULHENS & KROPFF, 


FEH R’'S Carbolated 


Talcum Powder 


in use 25 years and recommended 
by Physicians and Druggists FOR 
ALL SKIN DISEASES. 
SAMPLE FREE, 
FOR SALE BY 
Pork & Tilford, 
M. Hegeman & Co., t New York. 
; Milhaus’ Son, 
Adrian Paradis, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
AND ALL DRUGGISTS. 


JULIUS FEHR, M.D., Hoboken, N. J 
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LATEST NOVELTIES SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED : 


ROYAL CILLET (carnation) ~~ GRANDE DUCHESSE, FONKIA of JAPAN 


11, Place de la Madeleine, PARIS. 
catlii, 


CONCENTRATED 
PERFUMES 








HALLS 
egefable Sicilian 
Hair Renewer 





The Final Touch 


of beauty is given by the hair. 
Abundant and beautiful hair can 
be obtained by the use of Hall’s 
Hair Renewer. All good drug- 
gists sell it. 
if your druggist cannot supply it, send 
1.06 to R. P. Hall & Co., Nashua, 


- H., and they will send you a full-size 
bottle, carriage paid. 




















Genuine Farina 
Cologne 


is imitated so closely in bot- 
tles and labels that even 
dealers are sometimes de- 
ceived. The genuine bears 
the words, “gegenuber dem 
Julichs-Platz,” the address 
of the great Farina distil- 
lery, “gegenuber dem 
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the Julichs Place). Julichs- Platz” (opposite 
Schieffelin 

VIN i. HUBERT’S 


& Co., New York, Sole Agents. 


IN in the Complexion 
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them. }¢ usual cost. R.R Collins & Co. Brooklyn. N.Y 





















































WILLOW-GREEN CASHMERE WITH GUIPURE OVER VIOLET. 


PARIS SUMMER GOWNS. 


NEW shade of green cashmere is made up into an 

exceedingly smart gown. The skirt is trimmed with 
bands of guipure lace put over a deep violet satin, and 
these bands are in graduated lengths. The waist fastens 
over at one side and is opened at the neck, showing a 
yoke of pleated white taffeta. There are wide revers of 
violet satin covered with the guipure, and a band of the 


PALE BLUE CREPE DE CHINE WITH NARROW BLACK VELVET. 








HARPER’S BAZAR 


same trimming finishes the waist where it 
fastens at the side with two large buttons of 
violet and steel. The hat is a large toque 
made of violet straw, trimmed with violets 
and green leaves. 

A very odd gown made in princesse style 
is of ivory-white mousseline de soie. The 
material is not one that is generally used for 
this style of gown, but nevertheless the ef- 
fect is very good. It is made up over a 
changeable taffeta silk, green changing into 
violet, and the silk shows, of course, through 
the mousseline. The gown is trimmed with 
two broad puffs of black mousseline de soie, 
and a ruffle of the same below the puffs. This 
trimming starts from the shoulder, covers the 
front of the waist, and then goes down the 
skirt, separating in front, and at the end of 
the front breadth turning and going around 
the whole skirt. The sleeves are made of 
shirred mousseline de soie, finished at the wrist 
with a ruffle of the same. The neck is finish- 
ed with a wide taffeta bow tied directly at the 
front of the throat. There is a belt and bow 
of violet velvet. 

Crépe de Chine gowns are again in fashion, 
and the material is so soft and hangs so grace- 
fully that its popularity is assured. A smart 
and becoming gown made of this material is 
in pale blue. Tie skirt, quite plain at the top, 
is tritmmed around the foot with two flounces 
edged with black velvet ribbon. The waist 
opens over a yoke of pleated mousseline de 
soie. It is slashed in three places in front, 
held together with small straps of black vel- 
vet, and there is a dainty little finish of braid 
of black and white outlining each one of the 
slashes. The same trimming is put down 
either side of the front breadth. The sleeves 
are quite plain and very long, finished around 
the wrist with three straps of narrow black 
velvet and two ruffles falling over the hand, 
one of white and one of black. The belt is 
of black velvet fastened with a steel buckle. 
With this gown is worn a shirred hat made of 
black tulle, trimmed with a bird-of-paradise. 

A simple and effective tailor suit is made of 
light-weight cloth. The skirt is gray cloth 
trimmed with the attached flounce, and made 
high to the waist at the back. The jacket is 
of blue, tight-fitting in the back, and fastened 
with a belt put under the fronts. The fronts 
are very wide and long,decidedly odd in shape, 
turned back in two revers, and with an ex- 
aggeratedly high collar. The fronts are faced 
with white faile, as are the revers and collar, 
but the revers and collar are outlined with 
embroidery. The front of the jacket is made 
entirely of lace, put on in graceful fashion. The sleeves 
are small coat sleeves, made without trimming. The hat 
is a fancy weave of straw, trimmed with white roses. 


SOME OF OUR BEST PLANTS 


‘THE importance of the gladiolus as one of the most 

desirable of flowers for the garden should not be 
overlooked, , It is one of the best we have. It is to the 
gardem what the geranium is to the window. 
It has a wide range of colors which are ex- 
tremely brilliant, and at the same time delicate 
enough to suit the most fastidious. It is of 
the earliest culture. All one has to do is to 
plant it in a rich, mellow soil, about the mid- 
dle of May, and keep the weeds down about 
it after that. No other flower that I am fa- 
miliar with makes so vivid a show throughout 
August. It is one of our most useful flowers 
for cutting, as it lasts a long time in water. 
Plant in clumps of ten to twelve. The bulbs 
are very cheap, and all flower-lovers can afford 
enough of them to fill quite a good-sized bed. 
Be sure to plant some. 

And be sure to order at least a dozen tea- 
roses for planting this month—more if you 
have room for them. You cannot have too 
many of these beautiful and fragrant flowers. 
By giving them a very rich soil, and cutting 
back the branches as soon as they have de- 
veloped the flowers they bear, you can keep 
the plants growing until cold weather comes, 
and as long as they keep growing they will 
keep producing flowers. If the weather of 
midsummer is hot and dry, mulch about the 

lants with grass-clippings from the lawn. 
This will keep the soil at their roots damp, 
and prevent them from receiving a check. 
For doutonniéres and dainty bouquets these 
roses have no equal. To their beauty of form 
and color, and exquisite fragrance, is added 
an indescribable chafm of delicacy and refine- 
ment which makes them an almost ideal flower 
for summer use about the person or the table. 

The busy woman who has not time enough 
at her disposal to give annuals the care they 
need should by all means make a collection of 
hardy perennials. These require very little 
care after planting, and are good for years 
if the soil about them is enriched each spring, 
and kept free from weeds. The best of them 
for show is the phlox. This plant comes in 
all shades of red, rose, lilac, violet, and in pure 
white, and strong clumps of it furnish a solid 
mass of flowers for six weeks or more. Next 
to this I would rank the bhollyhock. No col- 
lection is complete without it. Adquilegias are 
charming early bloomers. Dicentra is also an 
early bloomer, dainty and beautiful in form 
and color. Coreopsis lanceolata is an excellent 
all-summer bloomer, of a rich yellow. Spires 
palmata ind rosea are lovely for garden dec- 
oration and for cutting. Some of the heli- 
anthuses are good substitutes for yellow dah- 
lias, and will be found extremely useful for 
room decoration during the autumn months, 
when there is a dearth of good flowers, as a 
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WHITE MOUSSELINE DE SOIE PRINCESSE OVER TAFFETA. 


general thing. Pyrethrum wliginosum, with iis white 
daisylike flowers which are borne in such profusion as to 
almost cover the plant, is a general favorite, as it deserves 
to be. The iris has a flower as rich and almost as varied 
in color as the gladiolus, and of the most exquisite texture. 
It is the orchid of the garden. 

Plant some of these, or, better, all of them, and I know 
that you will be delighted with them. 

Espen E. RexFrorp 


BLUE CLOTH JACKET AND GRAY 


SKIRT. 











IV.—A FORCED INHERITANCE. 


I EREDITY has been defined as that ‘* mysterious in- 

fluence which foreordains that the offspring shall 
be in the likeness of his parent.” The great fundamental 
law of nature is that “like shall produce like.” The 
offspring has no choice but to submit to the inevitable 
heritage which comes to him from his parents and ances- 
tors. One other influence, very potent in modifying the 
coming child, and sehiom in these modern days reckoned 
with, though much thought of by the Greeks, should 
also be considered—namely, prenatal influences. These 
are very deep and wide-reaching. The expectant mother 
transmits her impressions of form, of ideas, of joys and 
pleasures, as well as of pain. In not a few instances the 
life history of the family can be traced in the children. 
The oldest child is often full of care, more nervous and 
impressionable, because the mother has been apprehensive 
in her new surroundings and the first experience in mater- 
nity. The circumstances of the family, the want or pros- 
perity, show themselves in the dispositions of the children 
us they have come, marking each of these epochs. This 
fact of prenatal influence should ever be borne in mind, 
and it should be the earnest endeavor and determination 
of the mother, who is to force upon a living being an in- 
heritance of an earthly career, full of all its cares, trou- 
bles, and vicissitudes, full of such overwhelming possibil- 
ities for good and evil, to endow it with the best that lies 
in her power. This she can do, for I have often seen it 
demonstrated. By keeping the mind calm and tranquil, 
filling it with ennobling and lofty thoughts, keeping from 
indulgence in anger or grief or sorrow, the disposition of 
the child has been influenced. Form and feature can also 
be thus affected by having constantly before the eye 
models of perfection in these respects in pictures and 
statuary, letting the mind dwell upon and delight in 
them. So also can a love of the arts be fostered. 


PHYSICAL LEGACIES. 

The likeness which the offspring inherits from its par- 
ents can be physical, mental, or moral. It has been shown 
conclusively that man has his origin in a single cell in no 
wise differing from that which is the origin of the most 
humble of creation. To the most patient and untiring 
scientific iuvestigator it betrays not the slightest hint of 
that which is treasured up within it in the way of latent 
or active heredity. There has arisen any amount of spec- 
ulative physiology to show how this one cell develops its 
potentialities, in regard to the physical as well as the 
mental and moral qualities. 

Every one knows how perfectly the physical semblance 
to the parents can be transmitted. It has been for the in- 
terest of man to take advantage of this in every direction 
except in his own offspring. Chickens, horses, sheep, 
cows, have been produced of every size, color, and de- 
scription. One writer says, ‘* The principle of selection is 
the magic wand by means of which the magician may 
summon into life whatever form and mould he pleases.” 
Sir John Sebright is quoted as saying *‘ he could produce 
any given feather in three years, but that it would take 
him six years to obtain head and beak.” The transmis- 
sion by heredity of physical form and peculiarities, 
whether of beauty or deformity, of health or disease, is a 
most interesting chapter, and one that has been writien 
with the utmost care and patience. The disciples of the 
great theory of evolution looked here to find the facts 
which should be most potent in sustaining their argu- 
ments. Darwin, Huxley, Spencer, are among those who 
have done much to bring to light the laws governing 
heredity, with its great and curious ally ‘‘ variation.” 
The fact that feature and form, stature and actions, can 
be handed down from generation to generation is alike 
useful and interesting, but it dees not compare in im- 
portance with the question of heredity as applied to mental 
and moral traits, 
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CORRESPONDEN S 


DRESS. 


Evs.s.—My advice is to leave your skirt as it is, and not combine it 
with theserge or cashmere, A better plan would be to make the body 
of the waist, if that is too shabby, of either yellowish lace or black 
lace, and wee the sleeves you bave. If the skirt is too shabby, pnt a 
trimming down the seams. That wonld brighten it up amazingly; but 
I cannot think the enehmere skirt and waist to match will look at ail 





well. Last yeur’s skirts are quite possible this year if they are not too 
wide. 
Suesten.—You wonld best make ap your net over white or pale 


blue, but preferably white, and you ean get a white moiré wnat wil! be 
most effective. If you want any other color, it le very easy to put it at 
waiet and throat or in the yoke. A amart gown of net like yours is 
made with pointed apron and attached floaunce. The woist bas a yoke 
of light bine covered with steel and jet paillettes. The body of the 
walet te full, aed Dlowees a little in front. At the back the fulness is 
drawn in ander the belt; the sleeves are shirred with a puff on the 
shoulders, With this is worn a sash with long ends of satin ribbon. 


Bina.—My advice to you would be to bay one of the cheap taffetas, 
which you can get in black for sixty-five cents a yard, and a good 
width. These are figured all over, and look to he worth double what 
they cost. Then you can have a fall front to your gown of net em- 
broidered In steel and jet, with revers of black satin. This may sound 
expensive, bat I have seen a gown made just that way and of the 
same materinis that did not cost over the price you wieh te pay, Of 
course this le if you do not pay a large «um to your dressmaker. 
Mosambiqoes, baréwes, and grenadines all require to be made np over 
silk to look well, whereas one of these other gowns can perfectly well 
be made on a combric or percaline lining. The skirt you should have 
gored, slightly trained, and trimmed with a ruche ora raffle. If you 
prefer, you can have it in a pointed apgon front with shaped founce ; 
bat fora gown that you want to wear winter and summer, the former 
pattern is the best. 


LIFE AND HEALTH. 


BY GRACE PECKHAM MURRAY, M.D. 


MENTAL AND MORAL CHARACTERISTICS, 


The problem of how great aud powerful an influence 
heredity has upon the mental and moral equipment of 
man is of such paramount and vital consideration that it 
is with amazement that one regards the little that has 
been done in this direction. There is in the community 
a deep and underlying belief in the fatality of the inher- 
itance, mental pe | moral, that has been handed down to 
them from their own parents and from their ancestors— 
that the traits and characteristics obtained in this way 
are as much a part of them as the shell is to the turtle— 
an accessory from which there is no escape. Is this so? 
There is not the slightest doubt about the transmission of 
the moral and mental traits in animals. Lindsay, in his 
work on Mind in the Lower Animals, states that animals 
inherit their likes and dislikes, their skill, as seen in hunt- 
ing-dogs, their a their nervousness. The in- 
heritance of mental and moral qualities in man has not 
been so clearly made out, although many think they are 
inherited ; and certainly, reasoning from analogy, one 
would be led to such a conclusion. 

From whom does the individual inherit? It would be 
a comparatively easy matter to understand if the trans- 
mission was only from the two parents of the child, but 
then there are the grandparents, and the long line of 
ancestry on either side which leads down to the present 
time, and which contribute their influence, extending 
back to the time of Adam and Eve. Some idea of the 
complexity of this question can be obtained if one stops 
to think of the multitude of ancestry, and the number of 
traits and characteristics which such an ancestry might 
transmit to the individual. De Candolle, in his researches 
into the subject, noted over two thousand traits that one 
might inherit from his ancestors. It would be next to 
impossible, in my mind, to separate inherited traits from 
acquired. It is impossible to estimate rightly the effect 
of environment and education upon the individual; but I 
am inclined to think that, could it be done, one would be 
astonished at the small residue which would be left that 
could be attributed to heredity alone. 

Many of the experiments and facts which have been 
collected to prove that heredity has such a paramount 
influence are of the flimsiest kind. The methods of 
De Candolle will illustrate what I mean. He desired 
to investigate this matier, and thought at first that he 
would take the lives of well-known people as the basis 
of his observation, such as the kings of France. Their 
lives were well known, and their ancestry could be traced. 
Finally he decided that he would take his own family. 
He knew himself, he said. He was then at the age of 
seventy-cight, and he knew his parents. As for his grand- 
parents, he had letters and pictures of them, and could 
well learn of their traits. 

People living together, eating the same food, surround- 
ed by the same Sr esate come to look alike, and to act, 
talk, and think alike. It is therefore evident that to try 
to make deductions of heredity in cuses where environ- 
ment is the same would give little opportunity to obtain 
correct results. Dr, Stuart Phelps, in an essay on ** He- 
redity and Depravity,” to illustrate the value of heredity, 
stated that of a hundred clergymen twenty were the sons 
of mothers eminent for their religious character. If these 
same clergymen had been in early life removed from the 
influence of the mothers and thrown into temptation, and 
had then become clergymen, the fact of heredity might 
be more patent. 


THE EFFECTS OF ENVIRONMENT AND EDUCATION. 


We get some faint idea of what environment does for 
mankind, and how little heredity counts for in those cases 
of children who, when very young, are lost in the woods, 
and are found and brought up by wild animals. In India 
there happeved such a case. ‘The child grew up in the 
woods. He was found by a huuter, and was without a 


language, making a noise like an animal, and not walking 
upright, but half crawling on all-fours, The most strik- 
ing example of how environmett uproots the tendencies 
of heredity is seen among the immigrants. Germans, Ital- 
jans, Russians, Irish, or be the nationality what it may, 
With the exception of Jews and Chinese, lose in one gen- 
eration their characteristics when they come to America 
and become Americans. I have seen this, in the case of 
the French Canadians who come to the New England fac- 
tory villages, accomplished in a few ycars—the child 
born in Canada, by the time that he was twenty, speaking 
the Yankee dialect, having all the customs and manners 
of a Yankee, so that it would be impossible to believe that 
he could have been born a Frenchman in Canada, whose 
ancestors had resisted the transforming influence of the 
British during the century which had elapsed since they 
were conquered by them. 

Here is the fundamental difference between the over- 
coming of heredity in the physical traits and in the mental 
and moral, and also the difference between the power of 
heredity in the animal and in the human being—the over- 
Wlielming effect of education and environment. These 
affect the physical, of course, but in a slow and possibly 
unobservable way when compared with the action on the 
mental and moral. The reason that this acts to so much 
greater an extent on man than on the animal is because of 
the greater range of his capacities. We are taught that 
the mind has a physical basis. In the brain are countless 
cells, each capable of receiving its impression. There 
scarcely exists the person that ever “‘ cultivates” the brain 
to anything like its capabilities. We inherit not actual 
conditions, but tendencies to develop such conditions, be 
they of good or of evil. If unhindered by environment 
or education, these tendencies will become actualities; but 
if circumstances from without or within act upon the in- 
dividual to divert him from these tendencies, and cause 
his vital nervous forces to flow along other lines, he will 
become a different individual from that which one would 
expect from his aucestry. 


HEREDITY AND INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


It is always asked how can one account for those cases 
of criminals who beget a frightful array of criminals, ex- 
amples of which are quoted in most works on heredity ? 
The fact is they are not only begotten in sin, but that they 
are nurtured and brought up in it. Ah! but you reply, 
how about those who are adopted by righteous and well- 
to-do people, as not infrequently occurs, and, in spite of 
those surroundings and a good education, return to the 
old ways of sin and deceit? How about the cases of in- 
heritance of morbid tastes? These questions bring us to 
the most important part of the whole subject—that of in- 
dividual responsibility in relation to a sinister inheritance. 
1 believe, in view of the great possibilities of cultivation 
of the human powers, that such an inheritance can be 
overcome, provided the will of the individual is sufficient- 
ly aroused. It is necessary that the person become fully 
aware of the tendencies, and that a sufficiently strong de- 
sire be aroused to overcome them. The animal, without the 
highest development of the reasoning powers, without the 
higher faculties of the will and the intellect and a spiritual 
nature, could not throw off heredity, which really becomes 
to him his guiding power; but the individual endowed 
with conscience, will, a knowledge of himself and what 
he owes to himself and to others, can make his inheritance 
his kingdom or can reject it. The child of drunken par- 
ents, through the intense disgust at the spectacle that they 
present of lack of self-control and improvidence, has no 
temptation to yield to such inherited taste. 

The key of the situation is to know one’s inherited ten- 
dencies. The mind, the faculties, and these tendencies are 
like a field for cultivation. The weeds can be uprooted; 
the tender plants of genius, ability, and virtue can be culti- 
vated and made to thrive. The great essential is to know 
that there are weeds; to know the good from the evil. 








A Reaper.—Small gold buttons are the ones you should nse with 
your shirt-waists, The pearl buttons are never large enough, and do 
not look so well as the gold ones. 


Donorusa.—You would better wait with the skirt of which yon en- 
close sample, I should think your best purchase would be a cheap 
biack silk, or one of the black novelty gouds of light weight. I should 
advixe your making it after ove of the new models that you have seen 
in the Bazan—the waist with a yoke and vest piece of jetied net or 
talle; the sleeves of medium width, shirred with a puff at the top. The 
different French lnces are best to trim the ties. It is not necessary to 
buy an expensive quality, but you should choose one that will wash 
well, as these ties mast always be fresh in appearance. 


A. anp B.—The serge or cheviot anita made with coat and skirt are 
the best for travelling gowns. The material of which you enclose 
sample would make up very well indeed. I shonid advise a skirt with 
a cirenlar flounce; the waist with a little basque in the back, the front 
just slightly bloused, and open with a revers at one side of yellowish 
lace, and a vest piece of white linen embroidered in jet and linen. 
This is a very emart etyle, and one that is absolutely new.—The 
Roman sashes will be worn daring the summer. They are not ex- 
actly the thing with shirt-walets for street wear. Shirt-wailsets and 
linen skirts will certainly be worn this summer.—Circalar flounced or 
ruffled skirts are best for organdie gowns. Ribbon and net ties with 
lace ends are the most osed at present. I do not know anything 
lighter than silk for a skirt, nuless you use cambric or musiiv, Al- 
paca ix certainly warmer and heavier. —Yes, braided skirts will be worn 
with fancy silk waists, but, as a role, they are used with waist or jncket 
to match.—Certainly it is proper to introduce yourself as Mise Smith ; 
unless you need it to identify yourself, it is not mecesrary to use your 
Christian name. 


J. H.—Biack braid is the best thing you can use on the dark blue 
serge. If you have not enongh for the body of your waist, you would 
best make it of tucked taffeta, or you can have it of black satin, not 
blae, and you need not use an expensive quality. - 


Counrtny.—Brillantine will make the very best kind of a travelling 
gown, and I should advise your making it into a blazer suit. Yon can 
trim it with braid, and have the lapels faced with a contrasting color 
of sitk—a deep purple would be very good, but you will find the plain 
black the best of all, Brillantine is not made of silk; itisall wool. A 


serge is not so cool nor so desirable for a long journey.—It is not con- 
sidered good form to eat bread-and-butter at dinner—that is to say, 
batiered bread, There is a piece of bread put beside the plate, but 
not a large piece, and it is certainly not, as you express it, eaten alter- 
nately with meat. The meat should be cut a mouthfal at a time, and 
the fork is nsed in the left hand. 


M. L. B.—I should advise sending your waist to a cleaner rather 
than attempting to do anything with it yourself. Benzine and French 
chalk are very good for removing spots, but I should be afraid to 
undertake to clean au entire waist myself with anything. The price 
asked is not excessive; I think it is a dollar or a dollar aud a half to 
clean the whole waist. 


A. L. J.—Yes, a jet buckle would be in perfectly good taste, and 
ought to be very pretty. The black taffeta sash is much betier than 
the black satin one, and if you do not like black-straw sailors you can 
perfectly well wear a white one with a black band. You can also wear 
the Eton suit which you describe, but I should advise your wearing 
it with a black taffeta shirt-waiet ; or if you have white, wear a black 
tie and black belt. It has been rather a fad lately for women wearing 
light mourning, when they wear a light coat, to put a black band half- 
way between the elbow and shoulder, to serve as a badge of mourn- 
ing.—For your girl I should advise buying a plain thin white or- 
gandie, and trimming it with embroidery or lace raffles. I never care 
for the pattern dresses, although some people find them must useful. 
Por children I think they are altogether too old in effect. 


8. D. A.—A pretty way to make the graduation dress of white lans- 
downe will be to trim the skirt with ruchings of narrow white ribbon. 
The sash should be of white taffeta of regular sueh-ribbon width. For 
a girl of that age the hair shoald be arranged high on the head, taken 
smoothly back from the face in Pompadour fashion, and then put ina 
compact knot low down in the neck. In making the waist, you would 
best have it as simple as possible ; a narrow white ribbon rnching on 
the frout, and the front mnet have fulnes« extending below the waist 
line. See iustradous of graduation gowns in the Bazan for May T. 


Mas. J. H. W.—I think yon can make your gown look mach smerter 
if you trim it with rnchings of black taffeta, and then have ruffles in- 
stead. You can pot the lace over the raffles if yon want it to look 
heavier, By changing the trimmings on the waist, making the sleeves 
smaller, and having a sash of black taffeta or satin, you can easily 
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change the gown entirely, and that should not cost a great deal. I 
should advise your making a white crépe de Chine waist to wear with 
the moiré skirt. It will look very smart indeed, if you make it 
after some of the new models that have been illustrated in the Bazan 
recently. 


Buooxiyy,—The material to which you refer must, I think, be a 
light-weight cheviot or perhaps a challi. A challi is a very good 
sort of material for the skirt yon want, and you could get it either in 
dark blue or black with a hair line of white through it; but there are 
also some canvas cloths which are light in weight and wear capitally, 
as I know by experience. 


Aw On» Supsoniner.—Yon will find it much the best plan to send 
your crape to some establishment where they will renovate it, It isa 
very difficult operation, and one that requires professional work. I 
am sure you will find it will repay you for any expense that you may 
be pat to; whereas, if you try to do it yourself, the danger is that you 
will spoil your material. 


Twenrty-rive Yeans’ Scnsoninen.—You need not feel in the least 
afraid to use the material of which you enclose sample. On the con- 
trary, the green combination is very desirable, and will make you an 
exceedingly smart aud effective gown. 


Krirry Crims.—I do not see why you object to the skirt of which 
you enclose sample. 1: is by ne means so bright as many of the gowns 
that are being made up here. You can tone it down by trimming it 
with poffles edged with black lace or strips of black lace insertion, and 
then have a stock-collar and a wide collar of embrvidery or lace. I do 
not think it would be at all suitable for a lining. 


Puytisis.—The brown silk of which you enclose sample will look 
extremely well made after the illustration you snggest, but you would 
best make the body of the waist of black lace or figured net over a 
white lining, with the sleeves to match the skirt. Both the samples 
you enclose are very charming, and the green will make you an ex- 
ceedingly smart gown. You can use either narrow white or black 
satin ribbon on it, and the best plan for you is to combine the skirt of 
illustration in Bazag No. 14, 0n page 294—the evening gown—with a 
waist made after the first one in the * Paris Letter" of the same number, 
making the over-jacket and front either of white or black chiffon. It 
seems a very sharp contrast with the green of your silk to use black, 
but it is very effective, and is quite the fashion now. 


Bive Sxeee —You conld trim both the girl's gowns with narrow 
ribbon, ruchings, or braid, but my advice would be not to trim them 
atall, Ifyou want the skirts to look elaborate, I should advise making 
them witha circular flounce, but the materia! itself is eo covered that I 
do not see why you need anything on the skirt. On the waist you can 
put braid or ribbon ruching. The front page of Bazag of April 2 will 
give you a guod design to follow in your bine serge—that is, if you 
want anything that is not in the regular coat and skirt pattern, which 
is always what I advise for hard wear.—Certainly the China silk of 
which you enclose sample would be useful for a waist. I should ad- 
vise your looking at some of the late designs of waists in the Bazan 
before you make it ap. There have been so many lately that I am 
eure you can find one that is becoming to your particular style. The 
biue serge skirt would be made on separate lining, and you will find it 
cooler aud more comfortable iu that way. 


M. B.—It always seems a pity to cut handsome lace, but I do not 
think yon will be able to make over your gown without so doing. The 
circular flounce effect is the best for lace gowns, but you must make it 
up separate from the lining, either of seme color or of a black satin. 
If lace has been worn at all it looks better over satin than it does over 
taffeta —1 cannot undersiand why you should not have a clock guing, 
and cannot imagine why any one should take it as a hint to go home. 
If you have an entertainment, and feel that your guest may object to 
the clock, you can easily put a photograph in front of the face. I 
sheuld by all means keep my clock guing, and I think one on a parlor 
mantel is decidedly ornamental. 


Dewt.—See the illnstrations and article on graduation gowns in 
Bazan No. 19, page 401. You will require to have the red cashmere 
very mach toned down by black. You could have it made after the 
pattern of the gown in Bazan No. 12, page 252, with the body of the 
waist of red taffeta—or rather of black taffeta—as I think the red 
would be too striking, or you can have the body of the waist covered 
with black. An all red waist would be quite too bright.—Any one of 
the leading dry-goods houses in New York will send you samples of 
net, lace, or dres« goods, if you write for them. For addresses see the 
advertising columns of the Bazan. 


Eunvstine.—Biack taffeta will be the best thing you can combine 
with your material. You will require to have it decidedly longer than it 
is now, but that you can easily accomplish by putting a circular flonnce 
around the bettum of the skirt. I should advise your making the 
body of the waist of black taffeta or Ince, having black taffeta sleeves 
and a black suxh. The material itself is very charming in color, and if 
the skirt is wide enough, there is no reason why the gown should not 
be satisfactory. — Yes, silk ehirt-waists are as fashionable as ever. See 
the descriptions and illustrations in late vambers, 


M. E. T.—There are a good many materials this season that you can 
nee to make up such a gown a8 you require. Personally, 1 advocate 
for the black silk something a little heavier than a taffeta, bat if you 
do not like that, the figured taffetas are extremely good, and can be re- 
modelled for the ase you want it for afterward. A good plan for you 
would be to have one sach gown made with two waists—one the regu. 
lar black slik tucked shirt-wal-t that is a new thing this year, and the 
other black waist made simple or elaborate, as you desire. I never 
could see why business women should not be as well dreswed as any. 
A gros grain silk would be quite too heavy aud old-fashioned looking. 
lam sure you will find the figured biack taffeta or the biack giacé -ilks 
just what you need. Fourteen yards of dimity will be sufficient to 
make yon a gown. The ribbons are etill worn for neck-wear, but are 
now tied in front instead of in back ; the sailor knot is more a-ed than 
the how-knot, There are also many fancy ties used iu this same way 
that are useful and becomiug. 


A. L. 8.—The material of which you enclose sample is exceedingly 
smart, and you onght to have a very pretty gown, The gray mousse- 
line de svuie would look badly with it, however, and I do net think you 
can pot anything bat mousseline de soie or ribbon rachings on it. 
There is a skirt on page 294 of Bazan No. 14 that will be a good model 
for you to follow, and then you can make the waist like the first illas- 
trarion in the “ Paris Letter” of the same number, using white lace 
for the yoke. 


HOME INTERESTS. 


A. I. 1.—Of course you feel the need of something else in your life! 
Why not? You are, as you say, forty-five years old, in good health, 
full of energy, and with nothing to de except to sew or to read, and 
this in an environment offering you no distraction and sapplying no 
mental stimulus. Your children, too, have married and gone away 
from home, and their companionship is no longer yours. It is the 
story of many hives. 

1 once heard a great teacher say that liberty, opportunity, and neces- 
sity each came once inte the life of every individual, to force or to 
jead him in the way he shenld go. But there are many of use who 
reem never to have seen opportanity, or recognized it when it came. 
It knocks silently, I am sure, at the doors of many country villagers 
who go down to their graves fall of undeveloped capacities for action. 
As I read your letter I seemed to see these other women, with lives 
like your own, bat without your spirit. A sorrowful processiun ! 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


However, you kvow all this as well as I, and are as sorry for them. 
The question is what is to be done? Idleness is good for no haman 
soul, and when restlessness or discontent is added to i!, uuncomforta- 
ble qualities of character develop. 

You want to widen your sphere, and you have no idea how to begin. 
You are quite right, however, to try. But if you live where no objects 
worth pursuing suggest themeelves, why not make an object of your 
own? 

Have you thought of stadying botany? Wild flowers must abound 
about you. Then there are the birds. Just now sume of the bext- 
known women in New York are interested in birds. They have bird 
talks, bird | » bird f Bird teachers go with them into 
the woods, make excursions into the country with them, and join them 
at five o'clock on summer moruings.to help them catch the wood notes 
of some rare songeter, The study of birds and flowers would add to 
your pleasure, and be, as well, a bond of sympathy between you and 
others at a distatice, bringing you into closer contact with them; For 
in these days of letters to special journals, communications are opencd 
between many different people having the same tastes. Think of 
what photography did for people when it got into the hands of ama- 
teurs, and how the art of the amateur has been developed, and what 
it has meant in widening his horizon! 

But greater than all other interests is the hnman interest. With the 
factories about you, do you not find every day an opportunity for work 
of some kind? Sappose, for instance, you were to have classes of boss 
or girls! You might study some nature! science with them, you keep- 
ing always just a little ahead of them. Or you might buy a lantern, 
hang up a sheet fh your parlor, and give them illustrated lectures on 
foreign lands or yiews in this country, I think that your outny would 
not be costly. What nice winter evenings might be yours, and what 
an influence might be exerted on the growing children of your neigh- 
borhood ! In creating an interest fof yourself you would be creating 
a still greater interest for them, and helping them to better things, 
You might have lectures on history. 1 know a woman who went 
down into the tenement-honse district and undertook to teach or 
amuee or help a namber of young girls, She asked them to name the 
subject which would tuterest them most, and, greatly to her amusement, 
they chose Egyptian history! But she gave it to them, though it 
meant endless hard work for herself. She never felt for a long time 
that the girls made great strides in history, but she did notice that 
their manners improved, and that they became so tidy and clean that 
she got into the habit of kissing them good-night, much to her mo- 
ther’s consternation, She understood that development and growth 
mast take place from within, and that, after all, it is not so mach what 
one stadies as the way in which the thing is studied that produces 
the really valuable resolt. 

I see so many possibilities now in the life about you, that I think 
you are quite to be envied. Begin with a class of boys or girls in 
which you are al) student», all workers, together, and you will not find 
life a drag any more. 





A. 8. K.—I should not hesitate a moment about getting rid of the 
old marble mantel-piece. All those, like the one you describe, are 
ugly. 1 do not know who started the fashion, but every house that 
was built on contract some twenty-five years ago had one or two man- 
tel-pieves in it of black marble and gilt, and I can remember, though 
I confess it with shame, the joy which prevailed in certain houses I 
frequented in my youth when the pretty colunial wooden mantcl- 
pieces were taken down and the marble ones put up in their stead, so 
prone are we always to ran after the new. Nowadays house decori- 
tors are always on the lookout for wooden mantel-pieces, and when- 
ever an old house downtown is befng pulled to pieces some one is 
sure to be there to seize anything in the way of wood-work which is 
promising. 

If you do not happen to be where you can buy an old wooden mar- 
tel-piece, stady up some designs, and get your carpenter to make you 
one. Preserve the simplicities, and do not let him run off into fantas- 
tical lines and combinations which he considers beautiful. For that 
reason, On no account must he be permitted to insert a looking-glass 
for yon. If yon wish to use one, you must hang it yourself. A glass is 
always delightful over a mantel-piece if properly placed. It ought to 
be hung horizontally, the glass to be nearly as long as the shelf, and if 
you can have one with a pretty brass frame in fashion when our grand- 
mothers were young, you will be able to produce most charming ef- 
fects. If you cannot get one of these, have a flat frame made about 
two inches or more in width, and let it be gilded. I have a great 
weakness fur mirrors like this over the mantel shelf, and it has always 
been a matter of regret that I have never had one in my own house. 
It gives distance, and a certain cheer, but it must be carefally huang, 
so as neither to seem arranged for purposes of convenience in looking 
at one’s self, nor yet so high as to be above the eye-line, and hence only 
a meaningless feature in the room. But remember that while the glass 
you hang yourself will be charming, the moment it becomes a part of 
carpenters’ work, as it were, that moment it becomes hideons, 

The brass grate and fender are quite in harmony with the colonial 
mantel-piece with its simple lines and proportions. I think that they 
are being reproduced now, for I have seen so many, both in stores and 
in houses. They could hardly all be genuine antiques. They are cer- 
tainly very beautiful. If you have one, try to get, ae well, an old-fash- 
loned brass trivet, either to hang on the grate or te set on the hearth 
before it. Then have a brass kettle, too, and sometime stand it in the 
trivet. Your fire-arms mast be of brass. If you decide that your 
wooden mantel-piece is too expensive, paint the old marble one to 
harmonize with your wood-wurk. But make a great effort to get the 
wooden one. 


A. D. C.—You get your seat at table on the steamer by applying to 
the head steward, who stands by the dining-room door, You give him 
your name, and he places you, If you want to sit in a particular place 
or with a group of friends, you ask him to put you there. Le gener- 
ally does so, unless there ix some reason against it, or the places have 
already been a-ked for. You can rent your steamer chair for a dollar, 
and have no other responsibility about it. It nsed to be the custom to 
carry one’s own. Bat there was always the trouble of storing it some- 
where, and then getting it again when one made the return passage. 
There chairs are on the dock, and a man stands by the gangway to 
take your application. Unless the steamer is very crowded one can 
generally procure a chair even aftér the buat has started, but it is safer 
to hire it on the dock. And, by-the-way, many travellers who do not 
want to be bothered with baggage while travelling, leave their steamer 
tronks and their steamer rags with the steamship company, The 
price for storing them is nominal, and you merely claim the baggage 
when you are ready to return. 

You will find that you must fee almost every one. There is the 
deck steward. If you are ill enongh to have things broaght to you on 
deck, your dinner or your coffee, you must pay him, and also for look- 
ing after your chair, placing it and keeping itdry. Then there are the 
dining-room steward, the stewardess who waits on you when you are 
ill, and the regular steward who puts your room in order, and the 
stewarders who prepares your bath, if you take ove daily, which I 
strongly advise your doing. I never permit myself to miss one when 
Iam on the ocean. Toeach of these persons you pay two dollars and 
a half, a husband and wife pay five. Of course if you never call on the 
stewardess you pay her nothing, bat your steward takes care of your 
room, and you must pay him. If you are never in the dining-room 
and have your meals on deck, you pay nothing to the dining-room 
steward, but you must then pay more to the deck steward who brings 
your meals. If, on the other hand, you require nothing of your deck 
steward except a trivial service, do not pay him two dollars and a half. 
Many persons naturally pay all the stewards more than this, some pay 
less, but this ix the average rate adopted by those persons who cross 
the ocvan often. 

A steward always siands near the door as passengers come on 
board, and others below deck. They will direct you to your state- 
rvom. The number will be written on your ticket. They will also 
answer your questions. You will find no difficulty, Do not bother 
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officials with too many questions, at the same time ask some. There 
is generally great courtesy shown the traveller, especially the woman 
who travels alone. 

Be sure to have everything you carry in the way of lnggage, even to 
your hand-bag and shawl-strap, marked with the number of yuur state- 
room, written on a tag. 


GOOD FORM. 


Iononanogk.—An invitation to a charch wedding alone demands no 
response or acknowledgment, bat, as a general thing, it does demand 
acall on the bride afver sbe bas retarned from her wedding-tour. The 
cirenmstances of which you write are peculiar. The invitations are sent 
in the name of the bride's father alone, as he is a widower, and are sent 
merely out of courtesy ; the bride is a stranger to the recipient, and no 
intimation of her future address is given as a hint of where a call shall 
be made; nevertheless, although it is not necessary to acknowledge 
the invitation to the father, it seems to me thata call on the bride 
would be in order, unless it would really seem like forcing one’s self 
upon her ; then, instead of calling, visiting-cards should be sent to her 
a week or two after she has returned from her wedding-tour, and they 
will cancel all sucial obligation. The same rule applies to an unmar- 
ried man as to a woman in this case, but a married man who has re- 
ceived with his wife an invitaticn to a wedding may in all propriety 
let herrepresent him when she makes the call of courteay on the bride ; 
he need not accompany her unless he chooses to do so, for the two 
cards of bis that she leaves with her own are all that are obligatory; a 
wife is supposed to take all the burden of her husband's social visiting. 


Newry Wev.—Hlere is the best form for an iuvitation to a card- 
party : 
Mrs. James Blank 
requests the pleasure of 
Mr. and Mra. John Montgomery's company 
on Tuesday evening, May the twenty-fourth 
at eight o'clock. 
Carda. 


(Address. } 
R.8. V. P. 


It is not necessary to mention the host's name, and under no cireum- 
stances should the invitations be written on the hostess’s calling-carde, 
but ou emall sheets of note-paper which fold once to fit into the 
envelope. 


G. E. H.—It is not really good form to say “Good-morning ” fora 
greeting in the late afternoon or evening anywhere; possibly among 
a certain set of people in one city it may be a mannerism and locu! fad 
to do so, but it would be absard for a stranger to adopt the form of 
greeting, and the gewerally accepted “ How do you do?” would be in 
much better taste, 


Sunscuisen.—Do not attempt any innovation on the conventional 
wedding-ring, nothing but a plain gold band is in good taste or cor- 
rect, and if the groom wishes to give you a solitaire pearl or any other 
kind of a ring, let it be in addition to the wedding-ring proper, but not 
to take its place. The ushers may at a wedding either carry or 
wear their gloves, as they prefer; they are neually carried, if not worn, 
in their left hand. A good order fer the wedding menu at this season 
would be bouillon ; chicken croqnettes and sandwiches; salad ; ice- 
creain and strawberries and cake; black coffee and lemonade through- 
out. These refreshments should be served in three courses, and the 
plates may be passed by waiters or the gentlemen preseit to the guests 
as the latter stand or sit informally about the diuing and the recep- 
tion rooms, 


Mas. Henny W.—No wonder you find yourself in somewhat of a 
quandary ; it is not an easy task to run one’s own honsehold after hav- 
ing had no experience of housekeeping st home beforehand, on ac- 
count of having passed one’s life boarding. My advice is to observe 
very carefully how the hostesses you most respect as housekeepers 
conduct their ménages, as practical observation will help you more 
than reading any number of books on the subject woald, for, of neces- 
sity, only general rules can be laid down. The best book | know of on 
the care of the dining-room, the service of the table, etc., is one called 
The Expert Waitress, and Mrs. Sherwood's Manners and Social Usages 
will give you some useful hints about etiquette. 


CUISINE. 


A Grarterut Reaver —Your kind words about our help to you are 
very gratifying ; it is most encouraging to have sach pleasant apprecia- 
tion. What to serve and how to serve it at a bride's four Tuesdays in 
June, and any other suggestions that we can give about “‘the days"? 
As an anewer I picture to myself a dainty little parlor or reception- 
reom prettily farnished, with open windows through which all the air 
possible, but not too mach light, is admitted; about the room vases 
and bowls filled with Jane roses and daisies; perhaps a tiny wood fire 
burning in the fireplace just for looks, and a sweet young matron clad 
in athin summer dress awaiting ber visitors. A maid is at hand dress- 
ed in plain black, with immaculate collar, cuffs, apron, and cap, and has 
ready at the ring of the bell a small tray on which she receives the visi- 
tors’ card#; she i# also ready to assist her mistress, if necessary, at the 
refreshment table, and knows she must be in the hall always to open 
the front door whenever a visitor takes leave. As for the refrexhments 
they are most inviting to behold. In the reception-room is a low table 
covered with an embroidered cloth, baton it are not the regulation tea ar- 
ticles. For once the conventional beverage is abjored; the season is too 
hot, and how much more acceptable is the lemonade and orangeade 
which takes its place on the table; thease drinks are in tall giass pitchers 
which are half-filled with ice and look very tuviting, thin slices of 
orange and lemon, a few strawberries, and some pieces of pineapple 
are floating in the carefully prepared liquids, and some emall glasses 
stand on the table near. There are, besides, plates holding a variety of 
ewvet xandwiches made of white and graham bread cut very thin, but- 
tered, and filled with raspberry jam, orange marmalade, honey, aud 
chopped rites, and there are plates of dainty cakes, and others of bon- 
bons. Does not this picture present to you a warm-weather feast 
which leaves nothing to be desired, and one which will be more popa- 
lar than jnst tea? If the bride wishes to add frappé of some kind, «he 
may do so, bat To not think it necessary,—Our “ London Letter ” is 
written by Mrs. Poultney Bigelow. 


M. B.—You mast have sublime patience—in fact, be a modern Gris- 
elda—if you attempt to seed the currants you are to preserve during the 
coming summer. The task reminds one of the duties allotied to their 
victims by the wicked gnomes of fairy-tale lore. May I not, in this 
case, offer to yon the advice given by Punch to those contemplating 
matrimony? “Don't!” The seeds of the imported currant preserves 
of which you speak were probably removed by machinery. But un- 
less your time and nerves are worth less than nothing to you, be con- 
tent to leave the tiny, if objectionable, seeds in the currants you pre- 
serve yourself; otherwise you will faint and fall by the way long before 
the tedions task, which cannot be a snecess, is finixhed. 

Siem and Wash the currants, and put them, still wet, into an agate- 
iron or porcelain preserving-kettle, with a pound of granulated sugar 
t» exch poand of frait. Beil slowly but steadily until the syrup is 
thick, then turn into glass jars and seal immediately 

You can sectire a patiern for such a riding ekirt as you desire only 
from a habit-maker.—No, the cut paper patterns cannot be exchanged. 


Euma.—You will find the receipt for lobster Newburg under “ Cui- 
sine” in the Answers of Bazan for April 9, Créme de menthe is not 
made at home, any more than the other cordial, which all require 
special apparatus for distilling. The invitations to a card-party are 
sent in the name of the hortess. 
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SUMMER COSTUMES. 


QILK gowns this season are to be just as fashionable as 
\) they were last; indeed more so, if possible. Not only 
tuffetas but foulards are being made up for both morning 
and afternoon wear. There are many qualities which are 
comparatively inexpensive, often costing no more than 
fine ginghams. A very simple but attractive model is in 
figured silk made with tucks, the entire skirt being strapped 
with these tucks, which are put on lengthwise instead of 
bayadere; they are graduated, being smaller at the top 
and gradually widening out atthe bottom. In the spaces 
between the tucks at the foot of the skirt black lace in- 
sertion is in diamond - shaped blocks. The body of the 
waist and the sleeves are tucked to match the skirt, but 
the upper part and top of the sleeves are of plain-colored 
silk. The waist is also trimmed with a band of embroid- 
ered lace to match that on the skirt, and the sleeves and 
belt are also made to correspond. A good effect is gained 
in this gown by having the yoke of some contrasting 
color 

\ princesse gown, which requires a good figure to wear, 
but which is very graceful in its design, is made of silR or 
ligit cloth. It is open back and front in V shape to show 
a yoke and sleeves of white satin braided in black, and 
down the side of the skirt is a panel to match, so that the 
gown really es the effect of an over dress or apron made 
in one piece Around the panel on the skirt and the yoke 
on the waist is a braiding of black. The whole thing, 
while simple in its finish, requires to be very carefully 
made to be satisfactory, but it is one of the latest designs. 

A new model for a cloth gown can be copied in linen, 
duck, or piqué. The skirt is plain, with very little fulness, 





























PRINCESSE WALKING GOWN 


the Derbies in the 
height of the crown. 
All the show - win- 
dows this year are 
devoted to a most ex- 
traordinary  exhibi- 
tion of pearl-colored 
felt hats, around 
which are entwined, 
two and three fold 
and tied in fantastic 
knots, scarfs of bright- 
striped ribbon or 
bandanna _ handker- 
chiefs, or gauzy veils 
of green, gray, and 
brown. I believe the 
hatters give to this 
absolutely new crea- 
tion the name of “‘ the 
Rhodes,” in honor of 
the South African 
raider. There is cer- 
tainly something very 
tropical, or rather sa- 
voring of the bush- 
ranger, in these wide- 
brimmed semi -som- 
breros, with their gay 
ribbons. In some 
cases, even, there is a 
brown or a black 
plume attached to the 
side. These are small, 
and resemble a quill 
pen. In England 
these hats have been 
worn in travelling in 
the country and at 
out-door sports; but 
one fears, remember- 
ing the yachting-cap 
craze of a few years 
and what fulness there is is thrown quite to the back. ago, that all citizens will turn out in this 
It is trimmed around the foot with a dainty pattern of head-gear next summer, making them- 
braiding. ‘The coat, fastened at the throat, is cutawayto selves resemble Tirolean warblers, or 
show a vest strapped with black, and on either side are Germans at their Schtitzenfest. 
braidings applied in rather a new way. ‘There are pe- The other felts are in blacks and gris 
culiar revers put on to give a full effect over the top de perle, with black ribbon bands. Their 
of the coat and front, while the high collar, which is brims are narrow, about two and three- 
turned over, has a narrow line of black around the edge. eighths in width. 

The sleeves are of medium size—the coat-sleeve shape— Another peculiar soft felt hat is called, 
with a pattern of the braid and three small buttons form- in honor of the Prince of Wales, the 
ing a cuff. On the fronts of the coat are also four fancy ‘‘ Marienbad,” commemorative of his visit 


FIGURED SUMMER SILK GOWN 


buttons. to that German spa last summer for the 
purpose of reducing his avoirdupois. It 
FASHIONS IN MEN'S HEAD-GEAR, a8 ® straight crown, rather high, and 


almost tapering to a sugar-loaf, but with 

So spring and summer hats for men have arrived, a square top. In color it is brown, with 

and the hatters are just beginning to open the boxes a wide ribbon band; and on the side of 

and exhibit them. Five of the leading New York mer- this, where the bow is made, is sewn a 
chants, who are manufacturers as well as importers, have tuft of feathers or broom hedge. 

each a special shape of hat. These, however, in the ‘ top- The most becoming of these felts in 

pers,” differ simply in an extra curl of the brim, and in gray or black are those whose brim is a 











little over two inches, and 
turned up on thesides. The 
crown is about five inches, 
and the hat is parted in the 
centre, Alpine style. The 
felt hat can be worn with 
business or morning suits, 
and is a favorite in the coun- 


ry. 

In London the summer top- 
hat decides the style for the 
year. In America top or silk 
hats are ordered in the au- 
tumn or winter more than in 
the summer, when they are 
only worn at weddings or in 
very fashionable places, such 
as Newport or Bar Harbor. 

The silk hat of this year has 
a very narrow brim, about 
two inches, and the crown is 
straight, not belled. The 
Derbies, black or brown, are 
odd in shape. The crowns 
are round, almost, and low, 
generally a little over five 
inches, and the brims describe 
a half-moon, and are just 
about two inches in width. 
These are very much curled, 
almost straight—a criticism 
which may seem a bit of a 
paradox, but nevertheless 
true. The Clyde isa Derby 
somewhat affected by stout 
men. It is black or brown, 
and is the counterpart of a 
groom’s hat. It hasa straight 
square crown, about five and 
a half inches deep, and a 
brim of about two in width. 

The cool weather so far has 
not been kindly to the straw. 
The split-straw hat will be 
the favorite this year, as last. 
The brims are narrow, gever- 
ally measuring two and an 
eighth to two and three- 
eighths inches, and the 
crowns high and square, three 
and a half to four inches, 
The bands are black. There 
are a few Tuscany, Milan,and 
Mackinaw straws with par- 
row brims turned up all 
around, very slender band 
ribbons, and high square 
crowns, Which are sold to 
elderly and middle-aged men. 


TAILOR COSTUME. 


























N a former article, which treated of the spring athletic 

plans at three of the most promincnt women’s colleges, 
mention of Wellesley had to be omitted for lack of space. 
Perhaps this was just as well, for the quality and extent 
of the physical work done at Wellesley demanded full 
recognition, such as cannot be given to them in two or 
three brief paragraphs. ‘To Miss Lucile E. Hill, Welles- 
ley’s physical director, belongs the credit for the present 
excellent position occupied by the college in matters of 
sport and exercise. Miss Hill is so thoroughly devoted to 
the cause for which she works—that is, the establishment 
among her girls of the ‘‘ out-door habit” and the desire for 
a thorough bodily training—that she has created success 
for herself, often by sheer perseverance in the midst of 
many discouragements. What some of these obstacles 
are may be understood from something which Miss Hill 
said the other day. 

“T find,” she remarked, ‘‘ that comparatively few of the 
Freshmen who come here appear to have lived much out- 
of-doors, or to have ‘played.’ They have little idea of 
healthy physical recreation and gayety. Coming, as most 
of them do, from hard-working high-schools, they are girls 
to whom ‘preparation for college’ has meant constant 
study and no vigorous exercise. Certain faults, such as 
those of carriage and walk, which are the result of years 
of bad habits, cannot be improved all in a moment, and 
so it often takes a long time to do work that shows, I try 
to arouse a desire for a better state of things, aud to turn 
the girls’ attention to individual improvement in self- 
goveroment.” 

Rowing has long been Wellesley’s favorite sport, and 
has received the heartiest encouragement from Miss Hill, 
who organized it on its present scientific basis. The meth- 
ods of teaching it were described in detail in the Bazar 
some time ago. Briefly enumerated, they are as follows: 
The girls row on the same principles and with the same 
stroke and equipments as the men of the ’varsity crews, 
except that the idea of racing is entirely omitted. They 
row for correct form, for physical benefit, and for pleasure, 
not for the sake of outdoing a rival crew in speed. Slid- 
ing seats are used, chiefly to ease the lower-back work and 
make the finish less difficult. The principal features of 
the Wellesley stroke are the catch with the back, the long 
body swing, a slight slide, and a light finish. The first 
part of the recovery is quick and the latter part slow. 
About one hundred girls take part in the rowing. Each 
class has its regular crew, and the extra girls, though un- 
assigned, practise regularly. A class crew is composed of 
sixteen, but as the boats used are eight-oared gigs, a crew 
always rows in two divisions. The uniforms consist of 
jerseys or sweaters, and knickerbockers of medium ful 
ness, ‘ 

“ We have to bear in mind,” Miss Hill says, ‘‘ the prin- 
ciple of giving the greatest good to the greatest number. 

sut I hope next year to be able to keep that and also rnise 

the standard of skill in the cases of a few who wish to 
give a little more time to it. Only three hours a week is 
required under the present system, which thereby secures 
a little instruction to a great many. 

In general the great improvement made this year in 
the physical department has been in the attitude of the 
class of 1901. They have made athletics and health a 
matter for class discussion and support, and we hope this 
may prove valuable for the development of the interest 
and its continuance through the college course. There 
are in the class a committee on physical training and a 
board of managers of athletics, each sport being represented 
bya manager. I am an advisory member on all the com- 
mittees. Our work this spring shows the voluntary or- 
ganization of the whole Freshman class, with the exception 
of perhaps ten girls, in some one of our five principal 
sports. Rowing enlists fifty-two, eight of whom are cox- 
swains and coaches. Golf has the next Jargest member- 
ship of the class—thirty-five; then come basket-ball and 
tennis. Forty-three bicycles are owned in the Freshman 
class.” 

Next to the rowing, golf is now coming in for a large 
share of attention at the college. The Wellesley park, of 
over three hundred acres, affords an admirable course of 
dale, woodland, and meadow. The general landscape, 
rich in shrubbery and foliage, lends much attractiveness 
to the grounds. Members of the golf club are regularly 
coached. During the cold wet weather in the early spring 
golf drives and strokes were practised in the ‘“‘ barn” and 
the gymnasium. So much enthusiasm is shown that plans 
are being made for match games in the autumn and fora 
trophy contest. 

Basket-ball has long been in favor at Wellesley. It is, 
like the other sports, thoroughly organized, each of the 
four college classes having a team with an average of fif- 
teen members. Inter-class games are frequently played. 
Tennis is perhaps less popular, but still has a creditable 
following. The Freshman tennis organization numbers 
about thirty, and that of each of the other classes some- 
what less. There are two excellent clay courts near Col- 
lege Hall, which are often the scene of exciting match 
games. Walking clubs, independently organized by 
groups of students, open still another avenue of exercise, 
known as ‘‘cross-country tramps.” Driving parties, too, 
of teachers and students, are often made up to visit such 
neighboring points of interest as Lexington, Concord, 
and the old Way-side Inn of Longfellow at South Sud- 
bury. 

“Tree day” and “ Float” are Wellesley’s great annual 
festivals, both of them taking place shortly before the 
college closes for the summer. ‘‘ Tree day,” the féte re- 
served exclusively for Wellesley’s inner circle, when each 
class dresses in varied costume, is a wonderful pageant, 
with the brilliant coloring, the graceful dancing, and the 
long lines of marching on the broad green campus. 
‘** Float,” to any one who knows Wellesley, brings up a 
picture of the college crews rowing on beautiful Lake 
Waban in the early June evening. By their ease, skill, 
and control they prove to the throngs of guests on the 
banks the splendid results of the weeks spent under Miss 
Hill’s training, and their health and vigor are a delight 
to see. 
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The golf season is now well started at all the clubs, after 
having been retarded until a much later date than usual at 
most places because of the cold and rainy weather in April 
and the early days of this month. Among the first tour- 
naments of the season in which women took part were two 
very successful mixed foursomes, one at the Dyker Mea- 
dow Golf Club, and the other at the Richmond County 
Country Club on Staten Island. The Harbor Hill Golf 
Club is another Staten Island course which is making pre- 
parations fora lively season. Its length has been increased 
to eighteen holes, and the ground has been much improved. 
Monthly handicaps for women are in progress, and on 
Saturday, May 21, there will be begun a women’s compe- 
tition for the championship of the club. This will con- 
tinue through Decoration day, when the winner of the 
regular tournament will play the present champion, Miss 
Adeline K. Robinson. 

At the Ardsley Golf Club on the Hudson, where the 
women’s tournament for the championship of the country 
will be held on October 11, 12, 13, and 14, many improve- 
ments have been and are being made. ‘This club has been 
quite late in making alterations upon its course, because 
the situation and nature of the grounds are such as to 
leave them much exposed to the violence of storms, and it 
was not thought worth while to do work which might 
have to be all done over again. A series of women’s handi- 
cup matches for cups is now being held there. Play has 
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also begun with activity at the Morris County Golf Club 
of Morristown; at the Westchester Country Club links, 
where the present champion, Miss Beatrix Hoyt, practises 
in the early part of the season, before she goes to Shinne- 
cock Hills; at the Plainfield Golf Club and the Nutley 
Golf Club of New Jersey, and at many others. : 
Apveuia K. BrarnerD. 


MODEL FROM LA MAISON LAFFERIERE, 


VERY smart princesse gown made of shaded green 
LAX moiré has some new points about it that make it most 
attractive. The upper part of the waist has a draped ef- 
fect, and over the shoulders there is a scarf of a lighter 


green. All the drapery is caught up at one side by a 
bow of black velvet ribbon, The sleeves are tight-fit- 
ting. The vest and collar, which are also very plain in 


effect, are of guipure lace. The hat worn with this gown, 
from Lewis, is of black rough straw trimmed with black 
ostrich plumes. It is worn forward over the face, but 
the brim is turned up at the left side, where there is a 
knot of black velvet ribbon. This gown is so graceful 
and so elegant in its simplicity that it commends itself 
to the favor of refined and fastidious women, as one of 
the best and most desirable models received the present 
seuson. 











PARIS GOWN FROM LA MAISON LAFFERIERE. 





THE PROPOSAL. 
A Wialogue. 
HE 
LEASE do not leave me so; 
Listen to me ere you go, 
For I've something I must say 
That is burning in my heart 


Then, be it yea or nay 

I shall go or I shall stay 

For my fate is in your hands 
In this arbiter thou art 

I long have loved thee well, 


Aud | wished of it to tell 

But you held me still at bay 
With your deft thrust and parry 

Now I must know my fate; 

Better soon the worst than late; 

No longer in suspense 


Can | agonizing tarry 
SHE 
You are precipitate 
Wi y so put me in a strait 


With your eagerness to know 
How I hold you in my heart? 
If you loved me as you say 
You would much prefer to stay 
W here en you would see me 


Than forever thus to part 


So. its neither yea nor pay 


You can go or you can stay 
Which I ither vou would do 
I will tell if you tarry 
Bi vive you press ne 8) 
I would rather let you go, 
Should the parting brenk my heart, 
Than to say to you I'd marry 
Nem. MacDonaLp 
FOOD VALUES FOR CHILDREN. 
1Y CHRISTINE TERUUNE HERRICK. 


VIL—DIET FOR SCHOOL-CHILDREN., 


4 >- 8 far in these chapters especial care 
has been paid to the diet of growing 
and girls in the home. Nothing has 
been said of the food necessary to the young 


boys 


| 


| not retire with empty stomachs. 
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and butter before bedtime, that they ma: 
It is well, 


| in any case, to offer them this light refresh- 


ment when they have had a long evening of 
study. 
We see, therefore, that the quality of the 


| food is about the same with school-cbildren 


| permit the children to sleep so late or to | 
dress so leisurely that there is no time left | 


after they eater their teens as before, Grow- 
ing boys frequently require a large quantity 
of meat, and their appetite for it is in no 
wise abnormal. A lack of desire for food is 
a symptom of something wrong. Sometimes 


the trouble is with the food, and a change of | 


diet or the introduction of new and tempt- 
ing dishes will often overcome the disincli- 
nation to eat. Bear in mind always that 
generous nourishment is a necessity, and that 


the place of plain substantial food cannot be | 
cakes, and confectionery 


taken by pastry, 
without doing serious harm to the child's 
digestion 

A common mistake in many homes is to 


for the proper discussion of breakfast. No 
thing is worse for the stomach than to gulp 
down a hearty meal and hurry at once off to 
school. Such haste does far more harm than 
the children gain good from the additional 
nap that made the rush necessury. Better 
to sacrifice the few minutes’ extra sleep for 
the sake of an orderly and satisfactory break- 
fast 

The same rule against hurrying should be 
enforced at other meals, and a child should 
not be suffered to race through a repast 
for the sake of having more time for play 
afterwards. The habit of fast eating, once 
formed, is almost impossible to break, and is 
injurious not only in childhood but iu mature 
life. There is less tendency to greediness, 
that fault so common among children, when 


tbey are accustomed to eating deliberately 


students who have laid upon them the task | 
of studying from four to eight, nine, or ten 
hours a day at the same time that their 


physical frames are growing and developing. 

If this matter has not been treated earlier, 
it has been through no lack of appreciation of 
its importance, but rather because the pre 
ceding chapters have in a large measure in- 


dicated the general line of study the mother 
must pursue if she wishes to be able to plan | 
intelligently the diet of her school-children. 
Sic has learned the parts nitrogenous and 
nou-nitrogenous foods do in building up the 
body und keeping up iis activity, and she 


must see 
art well 


that both varieties of such foods 
represented in the daily dietary 
Should she have followed out these princi- 
ples with the children when they were young 
er, she will find that there need be no mark 
ed change in their habits of eating, but rath 
er a continuation and adaptation along the 
line she has been pursuing 
The breakfagt, for instance, should still 
include fresh or stewed fruit, and a cereal 
with plenty of milk or cream, but a healthy 
school girl or boy, with a walk to school and 
a long morning's study ahead, will be none 
the worse for meat for breakfast, should such 
a variation be desired upon the eggs and 
bacon that have been the staple at the nurse 
ry breakfast table 
bread may be allowed at this meal, especial 
ly when a little exercise is to precede the 
studies 
The school-children’s luncheon is always 
a problem, If they live near enough to school 
to come home in the middle of the day and 
geta warm lunch, though it be nothing more 
than a bow! of hot soup with bread and but- 
ter, or ncup of cocoa, the difficulty is readily 


solved. It is less easily settled when, as is 
often the case, the distance between the 
school and the home is so great that the 


ouly mid-day nourishment the children can 
have is that which they carry with them. 
Under these 
while for the mother to put herself to 
some trouble in devising attractive lunches 
which will tempt the appetite that is usual- 


Occasionally, too, warm | 


than when they are permitted to gorge them- 
| selves as they will. 

To many persons these suggestions ae | 
seem trivial, but there are no trifles in suc 
& matter as the one under discussion. When 
one considers that the breaking down of 
health at school is recognized by teachers 
and dieteticians to be as frequently due to 
impoverished nutrition as to over-study, the 
question of how school boys and girls should 
be fed assumes the dignity of a problem. 


OUR OWN SHOE. 


TS is a common saying to the effect 
that every one knows where his own 
shoe pinches. This is true, but it is also 
quite as true that each man’s shoe pinches 
just where he can best endure the pinch. 
For it is a merciful arrangement of Provi- 
dence that, in spite of many causes of griev- 
ance which each of us fancies he possesses, 
we would rather bear the trials or troubles 
we now possess than exchange our lot for 
that of any other person—if we had to take 
all the vicissitudes connected with that lot. 
When one fancies herself particularly ag 
grieved, it is a salutary practice to | 

about and see if there is really any one in 


whose shoes she would rather stand. The 
ve ridict will, in nine cases out of ten, be: 
“I do not like my shoes much. They 


pinch; but they fit me better than my neigh- 
bors’ would.’ 


ADVICE To Motners.—Mrs, WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the om, allays all pain, 


| cures wind colic, and is the best remed y for diarrhaa. 


circumstances, it is well worth | 


ly rendered fastidious by a long morning of | 


work 


study, 


rhe child, faint with the strain of 
will be allured by a dainty luncheon, 
especially if it contains some little surprise, 
when he would turn in disgust from thick 
slices of bread and meat and satisfy hunger 
with indigestible cakes or candies from the 
nearest baker or confectioner. Never should 


the children be left to rely upon such caterers | 


fof the noon luncheon 

When the children who have had only 
“a cold bite” at noon return home by two 
or three o'clock in the afternoon, they should 
always have a littl warm lunch awaiting 
them. A cup of hot beef tea is easily made 
from one of the good beef extracts now in 
the market, and this, or a cup of hot milk or 
cocoa or chocolate, with bread and butter, 
will fortify the children during the hours 
of play that must intervene before the 
evening meal. The boys or girls who 
have reached an age when they sit up until 
nine or ten o'clock may with propriety be 
admitted to the regular family dinner, al- 
though even then they should not eat rich 
or indigestible foods. If they take only a 
light meal at six or seven, it is well to give 
them a gluss of milk and a cracker or bread 





—(Adv.] 





BEST BECAUSE NATURAL. 

Tue market is flooded with so-called baby foods. 
Experience demonstrates that scientifically prepared 
cow's milk is the best when the natural supply fails. 
Gail Borden Ez le . eee Condensed Milk is the best 
infant food.—{ . 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


elightful 
Dentifrices 


des RR. PP. 


BENEDICTINS 
pe SOULAC, FRANCE 


antiseptic 
prophylactic in 
their action, 


8 cents (expense of postag: ge) brings 
enough for ten days’ t 


Bénédictins’ Dentifrices 
24 and 26 White Street 








Vor, XIX, No. 21, 












Rough Straw, $4.00 





LADIES’ STRAW SAILORS 


1898 SHAPES READY 


All Mail Orders 
promptly executed. 
Send for 1898 Cata- 
logue. 


Knox 


_' Hatter 
ay 194 Fifth Ave. 


Fifth Avenue Hotel 


New York 








Smooth Straw, $5.00 
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This stamp is on the wrong 
side of the goods. 


In appearance 
they are the same as the 
unwaterproofed goods, 


FOR SALE BY 


B. Altman & Co. 


NEW YORK 


Are desirable for Tailor-made Costumes 
of all descriptions. 


Waterproof Cloths 


Without it they are not 
genuine. 


They come in Serges, 
Imperials, Cheviots, Whipcords, 


ls, and Coverts. 


















The Best is the Cheapest 


Rae’s Olive Oil is both the best 
and cheapest, quality considered. 


The Chemical Analysis 
Finest Sublime Lucca Oil, made Sept. 15th, 18%, 
oy Se Ledoux Chemical Laboratory, declares it to 
be “ unadulterated Oy efetatese with any other oil 
or other substance. 


Gaauits and Flavor.’’ 
S. RAE & CO., Leghorn, Italy. 


of S. Rae & Co.’s 


is free from rancicity and all 
and it is of Superior 


Established 1836. 











Is as handsome as 

velvet, rich as silk, 
| Wears like corduroy. 
S. H. & M. REDFERN 





Bias Corded Velvet 
Skirt Binding. For 
| afew extra cents you 
get beauty and wear; 
and it’s worth the dif- 
ference twice over to 
have “look-well and 
wear-well” all in one. 
See that S. H. & M. is stamped on 
the back. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


|The History of Pendennis 


His Fortunes and Misfortunes, His 
Friends and His Greatest Enemy. 
By WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
With Twenty Full page Illustra- 
tions and Ten Wood-cuts by the 
Author, and a Biographical Intro- 
duction by His Surviving Daughter, 
Mrs. ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50. 
(In the new Biographical Edition 
of Thackeray's Complete Works. 
**V antty Fair,’ ’ already published.) 


NEW YORK AND LONDON 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 








| 
| 
| 
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IMPROVE YOUR FIGURE and 
PULL uP YOUR STOCKINGS 


WEARING THE 
Foster Abdominal Hose Supporter 
(Patent applied for 
Tt curves the back in at the waist-line, 
throws back the shoulders, and reduces 
a prominent abdomen from one to three 
inches. 
You can improve your figure and hold 
Up your stockings by wearing the F.H. S. 
It takes the place of abdominal be!ts and 
braces for the cure of temale weakness 
It is made of satin, with four all-clastic 
nds. 













FOUR GRADES 


Medium web, black or white + $050 
Wide web, black or white 60 
Wide web, foncy frilled, bis ack, 

white. or colors 75 


Heavy silk web (large pad if 
desired) 
When ordermg give height cod 
waist measure 
Ask dealers or send to 


The Foster Hose Supporter Co. 
3977 B Cottage Grove Ave., 


: Chicago, in, 


For Men ana Women 


We offer this your but one model of 
bicycle, but that the finest our skil] and 
cal p edon’t make 

tandems. We < don tmake juveniles. 


_ raped 











The best that -, capital, and up-to-date methods 
can Oreans have All important = vemmaate in Reed 
oe seve qmeans costa go a ——— 


ORCANS 


degree ofexcellence. New and most at- 
jy im me ete be, this season. 
ae full particulars, and terms sent upon 
pplicat: 


SOLD ON INSTALMENTS, IF DESIRED, 


Masons: Hamlin 


BOSTON, NEWYORK, CHICAGO, 

















Tailor-Made Suits 
$ oy 











mea ES 


_ 


TE have just received from our Paris House some 


\ 


for Summer wear. We have had these illustrated on a 

supplement sheet, which we will send free, together 

with our new Summer Catalogue and a full line of 
samples of materials from which we make these gar 
ments, to any lady who wishes to dress well at mod- 
erate cost. We make every garment to order, and 

uarantee the perfection of fit, finish, and style. Oux 

-ATALOGUE ILLUSTRATES: 

Tailor-made Suits, $5 up. 

(In serges, broadcloths, coverts, whipcords, cheviots, etc.) 
Outing, Blazer, and Travelling Suits, $5 up. 
Separate Skirts of all-wool material, $4 up. 

Duck, Crash, and Linen Suits, $4 up. 
(Delightfully cool for Summer wear.) 

Bicycle Suits, $4.50 up. Bicycle Skirts, $3 up. 

Write to-day 

ou will get them by return mail 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 234 Street, - NEW YORK. 


IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT! 


F ivine Pompadour Skirt Binding 


We pay express charges everywhere. 
catalogue and samples 


for 


having now been on the market two 
years, its super-eminent merits have 
been established by the test of time; now, 
therefore, we guarantee the durability of 
the article as follows: We 
will mail new skirt length 
7 of Feder’s Pompadour to any 
vay person who, having used it, 
‘ does not find that it outwears 
the skirt. Claims under this 
guarantee should be forward- 
ed through the dealer from 
whom the goods were bought. & 
Dealers throughout the coun- ‘ 
try have been notified of this 
guarantee. The genuine goods have the 
name FEDER’S stamped on every yard, 
and are wound on spools bearing the 
above labels. 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS, 
98-100 Bleecker Street, 
Established 1847. NEW YORK. 












) Society’ Ss Favorite! 
F on REDFERN says: “ No 
5 dainty gown in fashion 
for 1 is complete 
unless finished with the 





; No Rubber, No Odor, Light, 
White, and Waterproof. 

It will age 4 rubber and stock- 
Inet shields. It is made of a ae 
fibre, without use of chemicals. 

If your dealer hasn't them, ea) asc. 

to the Co. for sample pair. Sizes 1 to 7 
inclusive, nainsook and silk,white, Llack. 
Man’f'd by THE OMO MFG. CO 


Middletown, Conn New York Office, 384 Canal St. 








entirely new styles in Suits, Skirts, and Dresses | 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


\ Babies’ Clothing 
Is Low In Price, 


Not because it is made, as 
is often the case,by 
labor in unvgiolesome places, 

But because of the employment of improv- 
ei methods and mach'nery, and es in 
the buying and use of material, only 
where very large quantities are pr 
one time; 

‘These are the reasons why we can sell, 
for instance, this 


Fine Nainsook Dress, 
yoke.of three insertions and cluster tucks in tront, 
4clusters of fine a = ee deep hem, 

rk 1 sleeves prett: nished with em- 
neck an ee 4 y 75¢. 


broidery, 6 mos. to 2 yrs., 

And many others ual as desirable, described in the 
larye cata‘oque of the ** Children’s Store”, sent upon 
receipt of 4c. postage. 


; 60-62 West 23d Street, N. Y. { 





(By mail, postage paid, 5c. extra). 





Lyons Spring Silks. 
Plaid, Stripe and Check Taffetas, 


Taffetas & Bordure et & Volant, 
Black Taffetas Meteore pure dye. 


White Silks and Satins. 


Rich Silks for Wedding Gowns, 
Novelties for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 


Fancy SilkGrenadines. 


India Foulards, Printed Satins, 


Rongeants. 
Broadway A 19th | 


NEW YORK. 


B. Altman & Go. 


NEW YORK 


Are now showing a selection 
of Ladies’ Dresses in the new- 
est Cotton Fabrics. The styles 
are designed from late Paris 
Models, and are representative 
of the correct ideas for coming 
Summer wear. 


THE 


elie 


PA ATIN 
DRESS SHIELD 
It’s in the fluting. Try them ! S¢ y “* 


or sam- 
ple pair mailed for sc. Our price-list, mailed free, describes the 


ALPHA PATENT FAMILY SYRINGE. 
Parken, STEARNS & SUTTON, Established 1879. 
226, 227, 228, 229 South St. New York. 


ALP 





“ry at wholesale prices, thus sav. 
Sona tg of the dealer and the vom. 


“until instrument 


/ watattons ot Lt" 8 yo money required 
Shipped on 


instalments. Easy payment. 
for catalonue at once if you Cone to obtain 
the greatest 





ever offered. 


been thoroughly tested 
on 8) days’ trish, 


$155.00 
and up. 
aDDaESS 


BEETHOVEN 

PIANO & ORGAN Co. 
P. O. Box 1049. 
Washington, N. J. 


Write 





| 
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Nimam afar Sore: 


Eviction Prices 
On Certain Delinquent Fabrics 


Out they go, then, all 


They have overstayed their right of occupation. 
The eviction process is a simple one, and shall be sharp and 


of them! 
immediate. 
Their time for removal has come, and if they will not go willingly they 
shall be pushed out. As the goods are simply the best known to civiliza- 
tion, the trouble must be a matter of price. 
We'll fix that : 


Paris Novelties 
At $2.75, from $3.50 a yd. 


Novelty ‘bayadere striped ‘silk-and- wool Grena- 
dines, in combinations of black with navy 
blue, green, and rose. 

At $2.75, from $3.50 a yd. 

Bayadere striped Barege, in silk - and - wool 
stripes over grounds of gray, navy blue, car 
ee and beige. 


At $2.75, from $3.50 a yd. 
Self- py te silk-and-wool bayadere striped 
Barege, in cadet blue, navy blue, gray. 
At $2.50, from $3.00 a yd. 
Self-colored silk-and- wool bayadere satin-striped 
Barege, in three colors. 


At $2.50, from $3.00 a yd. Fancy o_o 


Satin striped Barege, in self-colored stripes, At $1. 25, from $1 7 


a yd. 
ged with white; colors are Yale blue, bluet, Fancy bouretted ka ron striped Melange, in 
brown, and tan. 


eight combiaations. 
At $2 50, from $3.00 a yd. 
Silk-checked Grenadine; checks of white over 


gipunts of marine blue, cadet blue, green, 
ige, and gray. 


| At $1.50, from $2 a yd. 
Self-colored silk-and- wool 
seven colorings. 


| Other Imported Novelties 
At $1.35, from $1.75 a yd. 
Silk-and- wool Novelty Bayadere 
four combinations. 
At 75c., from $1.50 and $1.75 a yd. 
Plain and figured canvas Etamine, in navy blue. 
At 75c., from $1 a yd 


Silk figured two-toned Poplin, in five combina- 
tions. 


Crepe Barege, in 


Chevron, 


At 75c., from $1.25 a yd. 
CL * mized check Suiting, in various color 
combinations. 
At 5oc., from $1 a yd. 


Fancy two-toned granite mixtures, in six com- 
binations, 


Medium-Price Stuffs 


At 30c., from 50c. a yd. 
Figured Beiges, in brown and gray mixtures. 
At 30c., from soc. a yd. 


Two toned figured Vigoreaux, in four combina- 
tions. 


At $2.25, from $2.75 a yd. 

Figured self-colored bayadere striped silk-and- 
wool Crepon Barege, in brown, electric, and + 
navy blue. 

At $2.25, from $2.75 a yd. 

Novelty silk-and- wool Grenadine, in black with 
bayadere stripes of bluet, rose, robin’s-egg 
blue, emerald, and maize. 

At $2.00, from $2.50 a yd 


Silk-and- wool figured self-colored Armure Ve- 
lour, in reseda and tan. | 
At $1.75, from $2.25 a yd. | A t 50c., from 75c. a yd. 


Fancy mixed figured Cheviot, in five combina- 
tions. 


Mohair-and-wool Ripple Crepons, in marine 
blue, Yale blue, brown, green, gray, and beige. 


AS MANY SAMPLES AS YOU WISH. 
JOHN WANAMAKER 
Broadway 


Section 251 


(Please address exactly as above) 


New York 




















For Waist cr Skirt, Percaline, 
Silesia, Satecn, etc., are positive- 
ly unchangeable and superior in 
quality. Demanded ‘for finest 
costumes, yet inexpensive... . 
Look for Name on Selvedge. 


Tross Linings = and a Drass Foundations 


Resembles the best quality Lining 
Silks. Especially adapted fur Under- 
skirts and Dress Foundations, 
Made in all fashionable shades 
and in NUBIAN Past Black. . 
NEARSILE has Tag Attached to Pisce. 


aees® 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


will be furnished at the uniform price of 


SLEEVE, 25 Cents. WAIST 25 Cents. SKIRT, 25 Cents. 
WAIST WITH SLEEVE, 50 Cents. COMPLETE COSTUME, 75 Cents. 


All Patterns One Size Only—bust, 36; waist, 24; skirt, 42. Money must accompany order. 
The publishers cannot agree to mail patterns in less than 3 days after receipt of order. : 


In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the following form is suggested. 
This will avoid error and facilitate the forwarding of the pattern. 
7 


g§ Witho: put? 
2 Sleeve §» 


Dear Sirs— i anne tenner ee nen e renee enereneeeees 


Please send me pattern, standard size as advertised, published in HARPER'S BAZAR, of 
SLEEVE OF DESIGN No........ 


) ‘ 
ae oe , i Pattern of sleeve is not, in any case, in- 
wae Bamronees f eluded with that of the waist 
SKIRT o e ae 
PO AN SERIO 5 cused nlshdecesncosovedveses cents. 
BURMRG. 6 ooo civcccccccocccctosocesconssesccces eereccecece 
Address 


Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: Nos. 75 and 76, page 433. 
Address Harper & Brotuers, Franklin Square, New York City. 




















A FATAL DEFECT. 


She. “L CAN’? BEAR A TANDEM,” 
lie, “ Way, pon’t YOU LIKE TO HAVE A MAN TAGGING 
She. “ Yes; pur ME NEVER CATCHES UP!” 


ADVICE TO HUMORISTS. 


Aw interesting problem now before the American humorist is as to the 
relative importance of the Spanish war and the summer girl. He natu- 
relly wonders what to do with his time, and which of the two is the more 
permanent subject bothers him. On the basis of recent advices the writer 
advises the humorist to stick to the summer girl. She, with her charac- 
teristic endurance, will last until mid-September, continuing as usual at 
the old stand with hee wouderfal assortment of airs and 
graces. The war won't—that fs, it won't Tf it fs fonght. 

Of course if a war isn’t fought it isn’t worth talking 
about 
——» — — 


MISSING-WORD CONTEST. 
No prize will be given to the first person guessing cor- 
rectly the missing word in the following rhyme.) 
I have a lot of sneaking ways; 
I'd rather lie than not 
I loaf and idle all my days; 
Spend what I haven't got 


I'm quite a dab at stabbing foes, 
But only in the back, 

In such a way that no one knows 
Whence comes the vile attack. 


My fun is of the gory sort, 
jull-fighting and all that: 

Some people like the bloodless sport— 
To me ‘tia stale and fat. 


Bat when there’s death involved—ah, then 
You find the sport fur me: 

There's truly nothing to compare 
To downright cruelty. 


And oh, you must not e’er forget, 
E’en thongh the world deride, 
It may be I'm a villain, yet 
I've got a deal of pride. 


1.—* My dear, it’s nonsense to hire an expen- 
sive dauber for whitewashing that ceiling. I'll 
take an hour off to-day and do it myself.” 


Now whence am I? Come, let us know. 
Guess twice and once again 
Am I some demon from below 
Or do | come from —— ? 
——— 

Sonoor-Teaourn. “ Now, Willie Higgins, yon may tell 
me what Commodore Dewey did ou the first of May, 
1898," 

Wiium. “ He did the Spaniards, ma'am.” 

—_—— 

“Tt strikes me, Mr. Brief,” said Mr. Dogway, * that 
your charge of $750 for this opinion ie pretty steep.” 

“No doult,” sald Mr. Brief. “ But you see, Dogway, 
when you come and ask me for an opinion which violates 
all my convictions, you've got to pay not only for your 
law, bat for my conscience,” 

—— 

“It ia very evident,” eald Hawkina, at the club, “ that 
these Spaniards haven't any sense of the fitness of 
things. They should have done their moving on the 
let of May, like other civilized people.” 

——¢——_—_. 
He got his daughters off his hands, 
And thonght it quite a treat, 
Untill he found he had to keep 
Their husbands on their feet. 


He didn't mind the Harrys or 
The Georgies with their ile; 
The Jacks and Petes he rather liked, 
But drew the line at Bills, 
—_-————— 

Tt ie sald that a witty English judge, in sentencing a 
Jack-the-hair-catter who went around catting off little 
girls’ back hair, gave the convicted man a long lecture 
on the crime of what be called “ cliptomania.” 





AFTKR You?” 








IV.—"*Wow! Thatdropped 
plumb in my eye.” 


TURIFTY. 


Old Squire Blank 
was the richest and 
the stingiest man in 
the town In which 
he lived. Nothing 

uve him euch keen 

elight as to get 
something for no- 
thing. Ofte day he 
and several of his 
neighbors had been 
in conference with a 
mannfactarer who 
apa estab- 
lithfny a mill in the 
town. The confer- 
ence was held in the 
one store in the 
town, and at its 
close the manufac- 
turer stepped up to 
a show-care con- 
taining some cigars, 
and said, 

“Have a_ cigar, 
gentlemen.” All of 
the men selected a 
cigar bat Squire 
Biank. He did not 
smoke. Therefore 
he said, “Thank ye, 
sir, but I don't 
smoke; but as the 
seegars are a dime 
apiece, Tl take a 
dime’s wuth o’ mus- 
tard if you say so.” 

Of course the astonished gentleman “ said 
so,” and the Squire went home jubilant over “a 
hall balf-ponud o' mustard that never cost me 
a red cent!” 


mourH,” 


—_—~———— 


Susie is still in short dresses, but she will 
soon be a young lady. Her father is fall of 
facts concerning American history, and the sub- 
ject is his fad. Susie is not like her sire in 
this respect, or was not antil very recently, 
when, after weeks of devotion to the works of 
American historians, she announced that she 
was well satisfied with her knowledge of her 
country’s past. 

* That's good, that's good I" her father cried, 
enthusiastically, patting her on the shoulder. 
* Let me see—er—er—what was the Declaration 
of Independence ?” 

“It was the document the colonists drew ap 
declaring that—that they had thrown off the 
British yoke,” sald Susie. ‘ But that's so easy, 
papa. Ask me a bard one.” 

* Good, very good,” said her father. “ Name 
one of the signers.” 

“Oh, papa!” cried Susie. “That's another 
easy one—why, Joseph Jefferson, of course!” 


—————>_— 


Traocure. “ Thomas, will you tell me what a 
conjunction is, and compose a sentence contain- 
ing a conjunction 7?” 

‘Tnomas (after long and solemn reflection). “ A 
conjunction isa word connecting anything, such 
wo, * The horse is hitched to the fence by his 
halter.’ Halter is aconjunction because it con- 
nects the horse and the fence !” 


————_.—— 


Sruanorer (in Pettyville tavern). “Is there an 

attorney in the village ?” 

Lanvrorp. * Yes, sir, a first-rate one. Keen 
as a briar—knowe his business, 1] guess, about as well as most of them 
high-priced city lawyers. That's his office, in the little rickity-lookin’ 
buildin’ over there, where you see the sign ‘John Slicksmith, Attor- 
ney-at-Law ; real estate, insurance, and collection agent. Sweet cider five 
cents per glass.’ If he ain't in or gone fishin’, you'll probably find him 
somewhere around the livery-stable. If you happen to need a hair-cut, 
he's a good barber; and if your horse gits sick, he’s the best veterinary 
sargeon in the neighborhood,” 

r 


V.—“ Thunder and lightning! Now I have—" 


searcu you. You 





I1.--** Why, this is simply boy's play; 
and not a drop on the carpet yet. 








AN AWKWARD MOMENT. P 
Starfish. “Um eExveeMeLY sonny, Mr. Oyster, BUT MY INSTRUCTIONS ARE TO 


ARE ACCUSKD OF SMUGGLING PKAnLS, KINDLY OrKN YOUR 


THE CHILDREN'S CONGRESS. 


At the National Congress of Children, soon to be held in Washington, 
a great many addresses will be delivered by representative and progres- 
sive children from all parts of the country. > " 

Among the topics to be discussed are euch themes as “ The Barbardus 
and Obsolescent Practice of Spanking,” “The Advantages of an Unre- 
stricted Candy Diet,” ** Every Child Should Carry a Key to the Jam 
Closet,” “ The Necessity for os Strict with Parents,” “The Parents’ 
Duty to Be Submissive to Their Children,” “The Abolition of the 
Slipper as a Means of Chastisement,” *“* The Father's Responsibility 
to His Son,” “The Mother's Responsibility to Her Danghter,” “The 
Inherent Right of the Child to All the Tovs He Wants, and Especially 
to Toys Which Make a Noise,” “Should a Night-Walking Father 
ping a Cyclometer During His Nocturnal Parade with His Infant 
in His Armes?" “ What Can We Do to Make Our Parents Yield Implicit 
Obedience 7" “The Child's Duty to Be Patient with Ite Father and 
Mother,” ** The Child's -Inalienable Right To Fairy Stories,” “ Should 
Men and Women Who Are Not Able to Tell Interesting Stories Be Al- 
lowed to Marry?” “The Ethics of Pocket-Money for Youngsters,” 
“ Every Child Should Have a Liberal Weekly Allowance and Be Allowed 
to Spend It as He Chooses.” 

The object of the Congress is to bring children to a clearer conception 
af the responsibilities which rest upon them, and a successfal gathering 
is confidently expected. Wiitsam Heney Srviren. 

———————— 


Puurnoioewt (examining Johnny's head). “ This, ladies and gentie- 
men, is the bump of caution, and here is located the bump of combative- 
ness. This—this” (much puzzled) “ is—uh—er—” 

Jounny, “Oh, I know all "bout that one! That's the bump o’ cur’osi- 
ty. I got it last night for peekin’ inter the parler !" 


> 


The proprietor of the Sarf House, Surfville-by-the-Sea, begs permission 
to inform all his old patrons, and the public generally, that his popular 
howteiry will be opened for the season on June 1. 

All the old attractions will be found here this sammer, and, in addition, 
the United States government will keep a battle-ship anchored in the bay 
for a protection against bombardment, and guests will be allowed to 
dance with the officers without extra charge. 

Special rates for the whole season. 

Write soon and engage rooms, 

Doemur Neatry, 
Sole Proprietor and Manager of the Surf House, 
Surfville-by-the-Sea. 
—_—>———_ 


Sux. “I declare, the hasbands women seem to get nowadays canse 
about half the trouble in the world.” 
He. “ Yes, and the husbands they don’t get the other half.” 





Ill.—*“ Yie, Misther Whitechoker, missus is in. 
Plaze stip in th’ reciption-room.” 


” 








MR. SPRIGGS WHITEWASHING, 








, 





